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The Prudent Use 


of Confession Privileges 
The Editors 


EN we initiated the discussion of spiritual direc- 

tion, we confined our own remarks to direction by 

the ordinary confessor. As a matter of fact, the 

Code of Canon Law grants to religious many privileges of 

confessing, under certain circumstances, to other priests. 

Some of our readers have suggested that, before concluding 

the discussion on spiritual direction, we should explain the 

prudent use of these privileges according to the mind of the 
Church. 

The suggestion appears very practical. Since the pub- 

lication of the Code, much has been written in explanation 


of the meaning and extent of these privileges, but compara- 
tively little has been said about their prudent use. For the 
sake of clarity, we shall first consider the confessors of Sis- 
ters, then apply our remarks, with the needed qualifica- 
tions, to the confessors of religious men. 


The Ordinary Confessor 


The concept of the ordinary confessor of Sisters, 
according to the mind of the Church, is a basic one to this 
entire subject. He is not to bea mere confessor. This 
expression might sound shocking, if taken out of its con- 
text. Penance is a Sacrament; and as a Sacrament it is pro- 
ductive of graces which in themselves are more fruitful for 
the human soul than is spiritual counsel. And the greatest 
work that a priest does in the confessional is to give abso- 
lution. ‘There should be no mistake about that point; the 
sacramental value of absolution should never be placed be- 
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low spiritual advice, and the first purpose of every penitent 
should be to perfect his disposition for the fruitful reception 
of the Sacrament. 

But religious are not ordinary penitents. They belong 
to the spiritual elite of the Church. They are supposed to 
strive after perfection; and they are entitled to the means 
conducive to perfection. One of these means is the oppor- 
tunity of having expert spiritual guidance. True, to some 
extent this guidance is embodied in their rule, for the rule 
contains the plan of a perfect life. Also, guidance is fre- 
quently available through their superiors. Despite these 
helps, however, all will experience, at least at times, the 
need of counsel that only a priest can give. 

It is the mind of the Church that in each community of 
Sisters, this priestly counsel should be given normally by 
the ordinary confessor. In making this legislation, the 
Church intends to provide the Sisters with direction that is 
capable, consistent, and uniform. It should be capable, 
because of their special position in the Church; it should be 
consistent, because this is generally needed for progress; and 
it should be at least relatively uniform because of their uni- 
form manner of life, and because in their communities they 
live in very close contact, and great differences of direction 
could make for disagreeable situations. 

Such is the ideal. It is not always realized in practice. 
Ecclesiastical superiors have no special charism that pre- 
vents them from making mistakes in their appointments: 
and at times they must appoint ordinary confessors who 
they realize do not measure up perfectly to the canonical 
standards. Like the rest of us, they cannot give what they 
do not have. In these situations the Sisters must be both 
fair-minded and patient. If possible, they can avail them- 
selves of the other privileges given by canon law; when this 
is impossible, they have every reason to trust in God. 
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Extraordinary and Retreat Confessors 

The Church also prescribes that Sisters have an extra- 
ordinary confessor, and a practically universal custom pro- 
vides yet another confessor at the time of retreat. It may 
be well to consider just what use the Sisters are expected to 
make of these opportunities. 

Regarding the extraordinary confesssor, it is not 
expected that everyone will wish his advice, nor should it 
be expected that he will volunteer direction to all. He is 
given to all to safeguard the opportunity of the few who 
may need his help. In a community in which all find the 
ordinary confessor satisfactory, the work of the extraor- 
dinary could well be limited to hearing the confessions and 
giving absolution. 

The prudent use of the opportunity of consulting the 
retreat confessor is a subject as difficult as it is delicate. Let 
us begin by stating that some Sisters need this opportunity 
very much. They may have been in a small community all 
year, without an ordinary or extraordinary confessor in 
whom they had confidence and with relatively little oppor- 
tunity of profiting by the various privileges accorded by 
canon law. Perhaps many problems have accumulated: 
perhaps, too, if they do not get help during the retreat in 
planning for the future, then they will never get it. Sisters 
belonging to this class should feel perfectly free to discuss 
their problems and plans with the retreat confessor; and he, 
on his part, should be quite willing to give all the time and 
help he can. 

The case is different with the Sisters who have a good 
ordinary confessor during the year. All other things being 
equal, his guidance should be sought in preference to that 
of the retreat confessor. The Sisters may say, of course, 
that at time of retreat they make a “‘yearly review’’; but 
does this review necessarily bring up new problems? Or 
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again, they may say that during retreat they must plan for 
the future, and that in this planning they will need some 
guidance. This is true, but it can be overdone. They might 
discuss the general notion of this plan with their ordinary 
confessor before they leave for retreat. Unless the retreat is 
marked by very special inspirations, one can usually predict 
ahead of time along what line one is going to need a reno- 
vation of spirit. Furthermore, when the plan is made, if 
one wishes approbation for it, is it not better to get the 
approbation from the priest who knows one and is to guide 
one in the keeping of it rather than from a priest one may 
never see again? 
Special Confessor or Director 

The foregoing are the confessional opportunities regu- 
larly provided for all. Many will find them sufficient for 
their needs and ideals. Yet, there will always be a few who 
will need the habitual help of another priest, and many 
who will rightly desire the opportunity of occasionally 
going to another. The Church has provided for both kinds 
of exceptions to the general rule; and we can consider now 
the right use of these exceptional privileges. 

Roughly speaking, those Sisters who wish the habitual 
help of another confessor may be divided into two classes 
that can be exemplified as follows. Sister A does not wish 
to go to the ordinary confessor at all; she wants a substitute 
confessor for herself. Sister B is willing to confess to the 
ordinary confessor at the customary times; but she also 
wishes to go to confession periodically (say every week or 
every month) to another priest. To the ordinary, Sister B 
merely makes her confession; with the second priest, she 
discusses her spiritual life more in detail. In other words, 
Sister B wants an extra confessor, who is to serve mainly as 
her spiritual adviser. 

Cases like these, though exceptions to the general rule, 
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are not to be branded as “‘singularities.’’ Considering the 
wide differences of human temperament and human needs, 
it is not surprising that even an excellent ordinary confessor 
will not satisfy everybody. The Code (in canon 520 § 2) 
takes cognizance of these diversities, by instructing the local 
Ordinary to be gracious in granting the request of such Sis- 
ters when they ask for a special confessor or director. 

In making this wise provision, the Church is not cater- 
ing to the mere whim or caprice of the Sisters. The latter 
are to have a serious supernatural reason for making their 
request. In general, these reasons may be summed up as 
follows: the Sister finds it extraordinarily difficult to mani- 
fest her conscience sincerely to the ordinary confessor, or she 
honestly judges that it would be to the greater good of her 
soul to have another confessor or director. The law pre- 
sumes that the Sisters give the ordinary confessor a fair trial 
before requesting another confessor or director. 

The canon law does not authorize the Sister to appoint 
her own special confessor or director. The appointment 
should come from the local Ordinary, upon her request. 
The request itself might take one of these two forms. The 
Sister might merely ask for the special confessor or director 
and leave the choice to the local Ordinary; or she might 
have a definite priest in mind and ask for him. In the sec- 
ond case she is not free from personal responsibility in 
making the choice. Naturally, the Ordinary would not 
approve the choice if he knew the man to be incapable of 
fulfilling the office, but on the other hand, he is not always 
able to discern the hidden motives that might lie behind 
such a request. The Sister herself must judge that the choice 
is really for her spiritual good. 


Extra-confessional Director 
What of the Sister who makes her confession to the 
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ordinary confessor, but who wishes periodically to discuss 
the affairs of her soul with another priest, outside the con- 
fessional? Note that this case is different from that of Sister 
B, previously outlined. Sister B wanted direction in con- 
fession; in the case we are now considering the direction is 
entirely separated from the confessional. 

A few eminent canonists think that, since the director 
in this case is not to serve as confessor to the Sister, the case 
need not, strictly speaking, be referred to the local Ordinary. 
We do not share this opinion. We think that, since this 
second priest is really to serve as the Sister’s spiritual direc- 
tor, he should be appointed by the Ordinary. However, 
even those who, in a speculative way, hold the more lenient 
view on this one point, admit that the case involves serious 
difficulties and demands special safeguards. 

It is a generally recognized ascetical rule that the con- 
fessional is the proper place for the spiritual guidance of 
women. This rule is not absolute. It admits of excep- 
tions; and no doubt there are cases in which a Sister can 
receive more apt guidance outside the confessional. But 
these exceptions are rare, and the dangers involved should 
be recognized. If the Church demands certain qualities of 
virtue, prudence, and maturity of the ordinary confessor, 
with much greater reason would she demand them of an 
extra-confessional director. If there is danger of wasting 
time in the confessional, there is much greater danger of 
doing so outside. If an inordinate personal attachment 
might arise even from the confessional, there is much more 
danger of this when the safeguards of the confessional are 
abolished. 

We wish to be correctly understood in this matter. It 
is wrong to be constantly suspecting people; and much harm 
has come to many earnest souls through rash suspicions and 
rumors. But it is foolish, and may be quite wrong, for Sis- 
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ters to cherish the notion that, simply because they wish to 
discuss their spiritual life, these meetings never involve 
danger. In this matter, a bit of self-suspicion at the begin- 
ning can save a great deal of self-reproach at the end. 

Whatever may be said theoretically about the need of 
the local Ordinary’s permission for this extra-confessional 
director, it is certain that no Sister could adopt the practice 
of meeting her self-chosen, extra-confessional director with- 
out at least the permission of her own superior. The supe- 
rior should weigh this question very carefully. In practice, 
she could seldom give a confident judgment without con- 
sulting the local Ordinary, especially when the parties are 
young and the visits frequent. 


Occasional Confessors 


The number of Sisters who desire a special confessor 
or director is comparatively small; the number of those who 
might want the opportunity of occasionally consulting 
another priest besides the ordinary confessor is rather large. 
To guarantee the latter as much liberty of conscience as pos- 
sible, the canon law provides for supplementary and occa- 
sional confessors. 

The supplementary confessors are appointed by the 
local Ordinary, assigned to definite houses or groups of 
houses, and given the special jurisdiction required for 
hearing the confessions of religious women. The religious 
are free to summon any one of these or the extraordinary 
confessor. Not much need be said concerning the prudent 
use of this privilege. Since the confessors are designated by 
the Bishop himself, it may be presumed that they will be 
capable men. The principal danger of abuse would come 
from the Sister herself, were she to call for them needlessly, 
or at a needlessly inopportune time, or perhaps from an 
unreasonably long distance. 
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In a large city, the privilege of the supplementary con- 
fessors may have much practical value; but in general most 
Sisters will find the very wide concession of canon 522 more 
useful. 

Canon 522 allows Sisters to take advantage of the 
opportunity of confessing to any priest approved in the 
diocese for the confessions of women. The priest need not 
have the special approbation necessary for the confessors of 
Sisters. The canon does not give permission to leave the 
house or to set aside the order of the house or the prescrip- 
tions of rule; but it does allow the Sisters to take advantage 
of any legitimate opportunity of confessing when they are 
outside the house, as well as to a priest who happens to be 
visiting the convent, or even of calling a priest to the con- 
vent. In all cases, the confession must be made in a place 
which conforms with the legislation of the Church for 
hearing the confessions of women. 

One phrase in canon 522 calls for particular attention 
here. This privilege is accorded to the Sister for her ‘‘peace 
of conscience.”” This phrase has been discussed and redis- 
cussed by canonists. Authorities now commonly agree 
that any confession seriously made satisfies this demand, 
in so far as the law is concerned. 

But the spirit behind the law must be kept in mind 
when we are considering the prudent use of this privilege. 
Evidently, in framing this law, the Church did not wish to 
do away with all the prescriptions and counsels that she had 
laid down for the proper direction of Sisters. Certainly she 
does not wish by this one canon to set aside the maxims of 
sound Catholic asceticism; and most certainly she does not 
wish to justify a departure from the more basic and neces- 
sary principles of moral theology. 

From both the canonical and ascetical points of view it 
is a mistake for a Sister to go to another confessor for advice 
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or to confess things that naturally call for advice, if her 
ordinary confessor would prove equally satisfactory. The 
difficulty proposed or the matter confessed may be the very 
thing that the ordinary confessor should know in order to 
give her progressive and helpful direction. Of course, there 
are occasions when the ordinary is not available. If, on these 
occasions, the Sister consults another confessor, she will be 
acting according toa sound ascetical practice if she refers 
the matter later to her ordinary confessor. 

The mistakes made in the use of this privilege can vio- 
late not merely ascetical principles, but also certain basic 
principles of moral theology. Perhaps we can illustrate by 
an example. Any priest knows that young people who are 
growing addicted to certain bad habits are prone to ‘‘shop 
around’’—as the saying goes—for an “easy” confessor. In 
doing this they make two serious mistakes. They go from 
one confessor to another with the result that none of these 
transitory confessors can give them real help; and, when at 
last they settle on the “‘easy’’ one, they choose him precisely 
because he does not have the qualities that a helpful con- 
fessor should have.- _ 

Writing in the Commentarium Pro Religiosis for June- 
July, 1926, Father van Acken pointed out that some reli- 
gious who experience difficulties with regard to the religious 
life in general or in regard to one of the vows in particular, 
are apt to make this same childish mistake. They need 
sympathetic direction, it is true, but also expert and firm 
direction. Because they fear this, they avail themselves of 
the privilege of canon 522 to “‘shop around” for a confes- 
sor who will ask no questions or make no firm demands of 
them. This is the gravest of all the abuses that can result 
from the imprudent use of the privilege. Needless to say, 
the Church never intended this favor to be a source of the 
loss of vocation and even a grave danger to the soul. Reli- 
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gious in extreme difficulties of this kind, more than any 
others, need the help of a man who knows the demands of 
the religious life. If they cannot get it, then God's grace 
must be sufficient for them; but if they deliberately avoid it 
they expose their souls to extreme peril. 


Application to Religious Men 


Provisions for confessors of religious men follow the 
same general lines as the legislation for Sisters. In lay insti- 
tutes of men there must be one ordinary and one extra- 
ordinary confessor for each house; and the local Ordinary 
is to grant a special confessor to the individual religious 
who asks for one. The Code is silent about extraordinary 
and special confessors for professed members of clerical 
institutes; but it seems to be the common practice to pro- 
vide these. ill religious men may confess to their priest 
superiors who have confessional jurisdiction; and all have 
the privilege of confessing to any priest having the faculties 
of the diocese, even though not specially approved for 
religious. 

The prudent use of these privileges is governed by the 
same general principles we have explained in treating of the 
privileges of Sisters. By way of brief and practical sum- 
mary, we may say that these principles are aptly indicated 
by two words: competence and consistency. 

In regard to the principle of competence, religious must 
bear in mind that the Church, in allowing them to confess 
to all priests with diocesan faculties, does not thereby 
approve all these priests for the direction of religious. This 
applies not only to diocesan priests but also to members of 
one’s own institute. Some lack the experience, or the right 
attitude, or some other quality needed for sure guidance in 
certain delicate problems. 

To be more concrete in a matter of such great impor- 
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tance, let us say quite candidly that there are some prob- 
lems that a young religious must take particular pains to 
face and solve honestly. Notable among these may be 
mentioned a strongly rebellious spirit, a fundamental 
inability to live and work harmoniously with one’s breth- 
ren, a genuine weakness in regard to temperance or chas- 
tity. To embrace the religious state permanently and 
above all to go on to ordination in the face of serious 
doubts in such matters is wrong. The competent confes- 
sor knows this and will put the proper alternatives 
squarely before his penitent. Another confessor might 
fail to recognize the case as truly serious, or, if he does rec- 
ognize it, might be too hesitant in asserting the remedy. 
The grave results of what is falsely termed “‘kindness’’ in 
this matter are too well known to need comment. 

As for the principle of consistency, we have already 
indicated that, even in the ordinary affairs of the spiritual 


life, it is unwise to shift confessors or directors needlessly. 
In serious matters such as those mentioned above, this 
shifting will amount to gross imprudence, if it means that 
a religious goes from one confessor to another to the extent 
that even a competent confessor would not have the 
opportunity of recognizing a difficulty as habitual. 


Conclusion 


Although some of the statements made in this article 
may sound rather severe, yet we did not make them with the 
intention of minimizing the privileges granted by the 
Church. Rather, our one desire was to make these privi- 
leges more useful by showing how they fit into the entire 
scheme of canonical legislation and approved asceticism. 





Some Notes on 
the Particular Examen 


Timothy Brosnahan, S.J." 


N OUR spiritual life two sacraments play a most impor- 
tant part: Penance, which cleanses our souls from sin 
and gives us special graces for self-conquest and the 

rooting out of irregular affections; and the Holy Eucharist, 
which unites our cleansed souls to God in charity. Corre- 
sponding to these two institutions of Christ are two exer- 
cises of our religious life of the highest importance: exam- 
ination of conscience and meditation. By the first we are 
helped and prepared for the worthy and efficacious recep- 
tion of the Sacrament of Penance, as well as for reaping the 
fruits of past confessions; by the second we are disposed and 
prepared for union with Christ in the reception of the Bles- 
sed Sacrament. The examination of conscience, therefore, 
may be called our daily Penance; meditation the daily com- 
plement to our Eucharist, and even our spiritual Eucharist 
itself when we cannot receive our Lord bodily. 

This parallelism between the life of the Church and our 
religious life and this perfect adaptation of one to the other 
is worthy of note and is a comfort and an inspiration. If 
these two exercises are performed faithfully, our advance- 
ment in perfection is assured and our vocation and salva- 
tion are secure. On the contrary, the neglect of these exer- 
cises is the beginning of our loss of earnestness and of the 
spirit of our vocation, with all the consequences that are 
entailed and that follow, slowly sometimes, but inevitably. 


1Father Brosnahan died many years ago. These notes were culled from one of his 
conferences sent to us by Father Francis P. LeBuffe, S.J., who styles himself, 
“Father Tim’s literary executor.”—ED. 
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One part of the daily examination of conscience 
adopted and encouraged by most religious founders is the 
practice of the particular examen. Indeed, fidelity to its 
use has become a distinctive virtue of a fervent religious; 
neglect of it, or at least of something similar to it, is almost 
invariably followed by a loss of spiritual progress and is 
indicative of faltering interest in the affairs of one’s soul and 
in the spirit of the religious vocation. 

The particular examen is preeminently a reasonable and 
businesslike manner of proceeding to uproot faults and to 
implant virtues. It is, if you wish, a species of spiritual 
bookkeeping, and as such has sometimes been lightly 
spoken of. Yet, if the children of this world, who are wise 
in their generation, keep their books, why should not the 
children of light? The businessman who fails to keep his 
books or fails to balance them at stated intervals is, we are 
told by men conversant with mercantile affairs, a prospec- 
tive bankrupt. Such a man, if known, would get credit 
from no bank. 

The practice of the particular examen is indicative of a 
sincere, painstaking, and businesslike desire of increasing in 
spiritual riches and of removing spiritual waste from our 
lives. It is a small thing, yet its practice calls for much vir- 
tue. Its practice, therefore, even independently of the 
results it produces, would normally be a sign of virtue, 
self-control, and will-power. Usually the reason why we 
fail to practise it is that we are not quite ready to overcome 
ourselves. 

The particular examen deals with one thing at a time, 
with an individual and distinctive virtue, vice, or fault. 
The first and main feature of the examen is the choice of 
this virtue to be practised or fault or vice to be eradicated. 
Whether virtue or fault, this subject should be concrete, 
well-defined, with a real personal meaning in our lives. We 
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have to avoid the vague and generic, the occasional and the 
abstract. Is it desirable, for instance that we should grow 
in charity? Ai little study will tell us whether we should 
aim at practising it first in words or in our manner; or 
again, if in words, whether our efforts must be general or 
rather directed towards some in particular with whom we 
come into frequent contact, and whose views or manners 
annoy us. And so of any other virtue. One might as well 
choose Christian perfection as the subject for his particular 
examen as, say, humility. But to choose to exercise definite 
humiliating acts or to submit to definite humiliations 
arising from the criticism of others or from reproof or 
correction by superiors, is another and a concrete matter. 

According to many spiritual masters, there is in the soul 
of each of us one “root defect,”’ that hinders perfection and 
which, if unchecked, disposes to sin. The fault is not neces- 
sarily great in itself; but it can have very serious effects, like 
the defective cog that makes a machine wobble and finally 
break down. On the negative side, the principal aim of the 
particular examen should be the eradication of this fault. 

How can we detect a fault of this kind? We may 
know it from our distractions; for example, what is the 
usual motif, as musicians say, of our thoughts when we 
are wool-gathering? Or we may know it from our 
troubles; for example, what kind of discomfort most 
annoys us, or in what are we most apt to seek consolation 
or recreation when distressed or fatigued? Or, strange to 
say, we may know this fault if we know our natural 
virtues. 

Each person has certain natural dispositions that con- 
stitute his own personal temperament. Among _ these 
traits of character there is generally a dominant natural 
virtue that can be perfected by grace and be the foundation 
of sanctity. Thus the saints differ vastly in their charac- 
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teristic virtues because in them grace did not destroy their 
individuality but perfected it. 

This distinctive natural virtue, besides being the foun- 
dation on which one can build his perfection, is also a clue 
to his faults; and from these faults it must be purified 
when it is transformed into perfect virtue. If we consider 
the cardinal virtues and the virtues connected with them, 
we shall find that the distinguishing mark of one person is 
natural prudence, of another self-restraint, of another 
courage, of another justice. But real virtue avoids excess 
or defect, is balanced and adjusted to other’ virtues. If a 
person has only one of these naturally virtuous character- 
istics, we may rightly say of him, “I fear a man of one 
virtue’; for truly, besides being very often a bore, he is 
not to be relied on in a situation of any complexity. He 
will ride his natural virtue complacently and freely, when 
it should be bridled by other virtues. 

For instance, if your special trait of character is pru- 
dence, there is danger of your over-exercising it about some 
special need of body or soul and of falling habitually into 
the vice which is called ‘‘prudence of the flesh,’ which is in 
reality distrust of God’s providence over you and a selfish 
regard for your own temporal well-being. There is 
danger of your becoming unduly solicitous of your health, 
your reputation, of what you call your rights. There is 
danger of your becoming timid, overcautious, distrustful, 
crafty and politic in your dealing with your equals, your 
superiors, even with God and your own conscience, by 
habitually using indirect, underhand and political means 
of bringing about your own designs. 

If your special trait of character is justice, honesty or 
fairdealing, as you may call it, you are likely to confound 
truthfulness with undue frankness, to assume to yourself 
the mission of showing up frauds, whether these be 
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externs or fellow religious. Also, you are likely to act as if 
you had a special vocation to go about hunting for an 
underdog to defend, though as often as not you get the 
dogs mixed up. You pride yourself on being an honest 
man; and as a consequence of this you are hard in your 
dealings with others and harsh in your judgment of them. 
Your sense of justice has made you so upright that you 
dispense with prudence, humility, kindness, even with 
justice itself. You are a knight without fear, perhaps, but 
not without reproach. 

If fortitude is your special trait of character, you are 
apt to be hard to govern, over-bearing, self-willed, impa- 
tient, irascible, rash, and intolerant. In your own judg- 
ment, of course, you have a “‘strong character’’: yet to 
others you are simply stubborn, hardheaded, and intract- 
able. If you are a teacher, your will must be law for your 
unfortunate pupils; your only idea of remedying their 
defects is to crush them into subjection or to get them 
expelled. If you are a prefect of discipline, your ideal is 
not a parent dealing with children, but a policeman 
dealing with law-breakers; and the young people who are 
under you are apt to leave the institution with very ugly 
memories of it. 

If your characteristic virtue is temperance, perhaps you 
have the defects of this virtue. Your self-restraint, gentle- 
ness, meekness, may degenerate into weakness or coward- 
ice; and, rather than run the risk of disturbing the serenity 
of your temper, you will avoid duties that call for 
strength of character, or even cooperate with what is 
wrong rather than incur the criticism or displeasure of 
others. 

The foregoing are the defects most likely to be associ- 
ated with imperfect natural virtues. The elimination of 
these defects is a necessary condition for perfecting the 
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virtue; and the particular examination of conscience is an 
approved and effective method of eliminating such defects. 
Naturally, this mere removal of defects is not the ultimate 
goal of the examen; it is but a step towards union with 
and imitation of Christ in the positive practice of the 
supernatural virtues. 
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Hidden Saint of Nazareth 
Matthew Germing, S.J. 


HE prerogatives of St. Joseph, spouse of Mary and 
foster-father of our Lord Jesus Christ, were explained 
in an article that appeared in an early number 

of this REVIEW’. The purpose of the present article is to 
direct attention to certain traits of character in this great 
saint and to offer a few comments on some of his virtues. 
The character of a saint, like that of any other man, 
has its natural elements that have not a little to do with 
his sanctity, often giving it a special form or cast or inten- 
sity in some specific direction. Holiness, we know, does 
not destroy natural gifts. It purifies and elevates them, 
holds out worthy aims and motives, and directs natural 
ability into wholesome channels. We know a great deal of 
the natural dispositions of Saints Peter and Paul and 
John, because the writers of the New Testament tell us 
much of what these saints said and did. They tell us very 
little, in any direct way, of St. Joseph. St. Matthew 
(1: 19) mentions that he was ‘‘a just man,”’ which is the 
scriptural way of saying that he was a virtuous man. The 
same evangelist indicates in connection with the above 
statement that he was not a man who acted hastily or on 
impulse, by saying, ‘‘he thought on these things.’’ Joseph 
therefore deliberated when face to face with important 
decisions. In this respect he was unlike the impetuous 
Peter. 

From these and a few other brief expressions found in 
the Gospel we reasonably infer that St. Joseph was natur- 
ally a rather quiet, silent, and unobtrusive man. He moves 


1§t, Joseph’s Titles to Religious Honor by Aloysius C. Kemper, S.J., vol. 1, 
pp.74-84. 
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through life unobserved. Not a single word of his is 
recorded in the Gospel narrative. This is quite remark- 
able in view of the position he held in the Holy Family. He 
reflects, he acts, he wonders at the momentous events that 
happen in his family and in which he plays an important 
part, but he is never the spokesman (cf. Matthew 1: 19; 
2: 14, 21-23; Luke 2: 33, 48). 

Indeed, Joseph’s very silence might. be thought to 
account for the late growth of devotion to him in the 
Church. The first two or three centuries after the Apostles 
tell us nothing of St. Joseph. His name is not found in 
the early calendar of the saints. However, this is suffi- 
ciently accounted for by the circumstances that in the early 
centuries of the existence of the Church, only martyrs 
received public veneration. Some of the Fathers of the 
Church do indeed speak of him and his prerogatives, but 
before the days of St. Bernard (1091-1153) devotion to 
St. Joseph seems to have been almost entirely of a private 
character. A church was dedicated to his honor for the 
first time in the West, in the year 1129 at Bologna. His 
feast, though celebrated by local churches in the middle 
ages, was not placed in the Roman calendar until the sec- 
ond half of the fifteenth century. Thus Gospel and tra- 
dition combined to invest the spouse of Maryand devotion 
to him with an atmosphere of obscurity and silence that 
lasted over a thousand years and is strongly suggestive of 
the hidden life the great patriarch led while on earth. 

But the humble Joseph was not to remain in obscurity 
permanently in the life of Christ’s Church on earth. God's 
ways have always been to exalt, in due time, him that 
humbles himself. For the past five hundred years devo- 
tion to the foster-father of our Lord has gone on increas- 
ing by leaps and bounds until today it stands in popu- 
larity next to that of the Mother of God herself. And, as 
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if the Church wished to make up for the late recognition 
he received in the devotional life of the faithful, the 
supreme Pontiff Pius IX made him Patron of the Univer- 
sal Church and accorded him a second feast to do him 
honor under the new title. 

There is much in the life and character of St. Joseph 
that does not lie on the surface, but is discovered by reflec- 
tion on the scanty items the evangelists have recorded of 
him. If we take into account these few items and with 
them the delicate demands of the position he had to fill in 
the lives of Jesus and Mary, we shall be convinced, I 
believe, that St. Joseph must have been a man of sensitive 
and profound faith and of constant devotion to prayer. 
Had he not been so, it is scarcely conceivable that infinite 
Wisdom would have selected him for the office he held. 

On reading what is said of Joseph in the Gospel, we 
cannot fail to see that he was always docile and obedient 
to legitimate authority, no matter how its commands were 
made known to him. This obedience had its roots in 
faith. A deep faith that had developed into an ever-present 
sense of the fundamental truths of revelation was the dis- 
tinctive mark of all the patriarchs of old, of Abraham and 
Isaac and Jacob and the rest. Strong characters these men 
were, and strong their faith and trust in God. So too was 
it with St. Joseph, who forms the connecting link between 
the great saints of the old dispensation and those of the 
new. There was no weakness in him. Once the will of 
God was clear to him, he never hesitated. We see this 
illustrated at his very first appearance in the Gospel nar- 
rative when an angel of the Lord bade him not to fear to 
take to himself Mary his wife. Again, his faith is mani- 
fest in the trying circumstances under which he traveled 
with Mary to Bethlehem in obedience to the decree of a 
pagan emperor, and in the command he received at night 
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to take the Child and his mother and fly into Egypt. 

By faith he saw God and God's will in the little duties 
of his life no less than in the important charges entrusted 
to him. Apart from a few extraordinary events, that life 
of his was, externally, a very ordinary one. His daily 
routine at Nazareth was much like that of any other Jew 
of the poorer class who was head of a small family. It 
consisted of his daily work as a carpenter, little dealings 
with the townspeople, his converse with Jesus and Mary, 
probably a little recreation at the end of the day, and the 
weekly Sabbath-day rest. Common and monotonous it 
was, one might say. So it would have been, had not the 
light and strength of faith been its animating principle. 
Faith in God permeated St. Joseph’s habit of thought, 
was his support and source of joy. God and His fatherly 
providence, the angels in their constant errands of mercy 
and love between heaven and earth, the souls of his saintly 
ancestors in the other world, the great spiritual truths 
revealed to the patriarchs and prophets, all these were as 
real to him as the sky over his head or the material house 
in which he lived with Jesus and Mary. 

By faith he knew that Mary was the chosen spouse 
of the Holy Ghost, and that the Boy who daily lived in 
his presence, growing into manhood under his very eyes, 
was the promised Messias, the very Son of God. He had 
heard holy Simeon say: “Behold, this child is set for the 
fall and for the resurrection of many in Israel, and for a 
sign which shall be contradicted’’ (Luke 2: 34). The 
words never passed from Joseph’s memory. He pondered 
their meaning. He thought of them when he saw the 
Child at prayer and at play, and later when he observed 
him at work and noted his ready and humble obedience, 
and the wisdom and grace that became manifest with the 
passing years. To the purely human eyes of the neighbors, 
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and even to “his brethren,’’ of whom the evangelist was 
to say later that they “‘did not believe in him,” Jesus was 
just ‘‘the carpenter’s son’; Mary, the mother of a some- 
what unusual young man, nothing more. But to the 
supernaturally enlightened mind of St. Joseph, Jesus was 
the Redeemer of the world, the long expected of nations; 
Mary, the mother of the Son of God. 

These were the mysteries in the midst of which Joseph 
moved and lived at Nazareth. We have no natural means 
of ascertaining the effects on his interior life of this daily 
and hourly contact with the supernatural. Only the Holy 
Ghost, through the power of His grace coupled with pray- 
erful consideration on our part, can reveal them to us. But 
we know that Joseph was a thoughtful man, endowed 
with a reflective cast of mind. He prayed and meditated. 
And what is of much greater consequence, his soul was 
enriched with marvelous graces. This means that he had 
and cherished holy thoughts and desires, was the daily 
recipient of lights and inspirations from above, was ever 
growing and maturing in holiness in the very noonday 
light of faith. 

Faith and the spirit of faith, thus highly developed in 
the soul of the spouse of Mary, found their natural expres- 
sion in prayer. We said above that he must have been 
devoted to prayer; he was a man of prayer. In one sense, 
everyone must be a man of prayer. Prayer is a funda- 
mental duty of man. The reason is simple. Every intel- 
ligent being must worship God, that is, acknowledge his 
dependence on Him as the Creator and Lord of all things, 
and this is prayer. Everyone must praise God, reverence 
His Holy Name, and this is prayer. All men must give 
thanks to God for the gifts and benefits they receive from 
His hands, must petition Him for help and grace, implore 
pardon for their sins and infidelities, all of which is prayer. 
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Prayer therefore is a duty incumbent on everyone, and to 
this extent everyone must be a man of prayer. 

But when we say of St. Joseph that he was a man of 
prayer, we mean much more than that he fulfilled this 
general and fundamental duty. We mean that he put in 
practice the scriptural exhortation to pray always, to pray 
without ceasing (Luke 18: 1; I Thessalonians 5: 17), 
and he did so before either our Lord or St. Paul had explic- 
itly enjoined it. He lived in the spirit of prayer. The 
thoughts and sentiments of his heart were habitually 
directed to his Father in heaven in a conscious attitude of 
faith and hope and love, of praise and thanksgiving, of 
petition and oblation of himself and of all he did. This 
means much more than praying well at stated times of the 
day. Joseph did that too, as did all God-fearing men in 
Israel. They were bound to do this. But St. Joseph 
made the whole day a prayer. Whether he was with Jesus 
and Mary in their house at Nazareth, or working at the 
carpenter's bench, or talking to a neighbor or customer, 
or trudging along the dusty road on one of the three 
annual pilgrimages to the holy city, he bore himself with 
a composure and recollection that gave evidence of his 
prayerful soul. One may say, how could it have been 
otherwise? Was he not blessed with the companionship 
of Jesus and Mary? Very true. He saw and touched 
what the patriarchs and prophets before him had longed 
to see and had not seen. And yet, he lived by faith and 
received the reward of faith. With his bodily eyes he 
beheld Jesus, the Son of Mary; by faith he believed that 
this same Jesus was the Son of the living God. 

Certainly, the wonderful circumstances in which 
St. Joseph lived at Nazareth were most favorable to 
prayer and piety and to holiness of life in general. Cath- 
olics in the world of the twentieth century will probably 
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say the same thing of the circumstances in which religious 
live in their several communities today; and if they do, 
they are right. A great happiness and a fertile opportun- 
ity for sanctification it is to live in a house in which our 
Lord dwells. But we must remember that while it is a 
privilege and a grace, it is also a responsibility. The ques- 
tion whether we are profiting by this opportunity as well 
as Joseph profited by the blessing that was his while he 
lived under the same roof as Jesus and Mary is a matter 
that deserves our frequent consideration. We can be cer- 
tain that he availed himself in full measure of the holy 
example of the Blessed Virgin to become more like to her 
in angelic purity of heart, in modesty of demeanor and, 
most of all, in ardent love for God and man. He was an 
apt subject for learning from the Immaculate Virgin and 
her divine Son. He was humble, single-minded in out- 
look, silent and recollected, docile to the inspirations of 
the Holy Ghost. He was the head of the Holy Family. In 
legal form and rank, the order of precedence was Joseph, 
Mary, Jesus. But in respect to holiness of life, the order 
was the reverse, thus: Jesus, Mary, Joseph. ‘These three 
represented the highest summit of holiness ever attained, 
or possible of attainment on earth by any individual or a 
group of individuals. “They may be said to have consti- 
tuted the first religious community in the Church, St. Jo- 
seph being the Superior; and they set up a singularly high 
ideal of perfection for the imitation of all succeeding com- 
munities. 

Daily prayer is an essential function or practice of 
every religious community. Among the Jews the recital 
of set prayers, whether in the family circle or in the syna- 
gogue, was chiefly the duty of men. Women and children 
joined in. It may appear astounding, but it is true that we 
are in possession of a prayer which was said by St. Joseph 
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twice every day, morning and evening, from the time he 
was able to read until the day of his death. It is an inspired 
prayer, taken from the books of Deuteronomy and Num- 
bers’, and was the first prayer taught to Jewish children. 
The opening verses read as follows: 


Hear, O Israel, 

The Lord our God is one Lord. 

Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole 
heart, 

And with thy whole soul, and with thy whole 
strength, 

And these words which I command thee this day 

Shall be in thy heart, 

And thou shalt tell them to thy children, 

And thou shalt meditate upon them sitting in thy 
house 

And walking on thy journey, 

Sleeping and rising. 

And thou shalt bind them as a sign on thy hand, 

And they shall be and shall move between thy 
eyes. 

And thou shalt write them in the entry 

And on the doors of thy house. 


The recitation of this prayer twice a day—the entire 
prayer consists of sixty-one lines—was obligatory on all 
the men in Israel, and ig is thought that our Blessed Lord 
Himself said it regularly. The great commandment of 
love is stated and then emphasized by an injunction that 
calls for frequent, if not continual meditation on its con- 
tents—the obligation of centering all one’s thoughts and 
desires and love on God our Creator and Lord. No doubt 


2Deuteronomy 6: 4-9; 11: 13-21; Numbers 15: 37-41. On this whole subject 
cf. Willam: Mary the Mother of Jesus, translated by Eckhoff, p. 143, ff. 
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there were God-fearing Jews all over the world who made 
a serious effort to comply with this precept. This is pre- 
cisely what we have supposed St. Joseph did habitually in 
the course of his every-day life. He furnishes religious of 
every order and congregation a perfect pattern of prayer, 
and not only of prayer, but of every kind of virtue. 

We must not fail to take into account the fact that 
St. Joseph was a workman. He handled the implements 
of daily toil, enjoyed little or no leisure, was industrious 
and contented with his occupation. Work is the law of 
life. It absorbs a multitude of troubles, mental and physi- 
cal. Many people would be more happy if they worked 
more and talked less, in imitation of our saint. He spent 
his days in hard work, in poverty, obscurity, and prayer, 
and in this way fulfilled admirably the duties God had 
laid upon him. At the present time it is almost taken for 
granted that great things can be accomplished only by 
means of wealth and position and influence with the 
mighty. So it is with the material enterprises of this world. 
But in the realms of the spiritual, earthly norms are 
reversed. God often chooses men destitute of the means 
which, humanly speaking, make for success and through 
them achieves great spiritual results, ‘“‘that no flesh should 
glory in his sight’”’ (1Cor. 1: 28). He did this in the case 
of St. Joseph, the Curé of Ars, Thérése of Lisieux. It is 
true that in many other instances our Lord has deigned to 
make use of the services of men and women of outstanding 
natural ability and varied human acquirements for the 
spread of His kingdom on earth and the glory of His Holy 
Name. But in all such cases natural endowments were 
accompanied by a high degree of the love of God and of 
prayer, profound humility and obedience. These are the 
virtues that make for the success which alone counts in the 
eyes of God. 
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In these dreadful times, religious may well turn with 
increased devotion to the patron of the universal Church 
and implore his intercession. By fervent prayer to him and 
by the practice of the lowly virtues of humility, obedience, 
and poverty that distinguished his career on earth they 
have it in their power to do much for the cause of Christ 
and His Church and for the spiritual and temporal wel- 
fare of millions of souls. 





Pamphlet Notices 


The Maryknoll Bookshelf, Maryknoll, New York, publishes 
four catalogues of mission plays and appropriate musical selections 
that you might find interesting. The catalogues are listed as follows: 
Book I: Mission Plays for Children (3 cents); Book II: Mission 
Plays for Young People (6 cents) ; Book III: Mission Plays for Col- 
lege Groups and Adults (8 cents) ; Book IV: Musical Selections Suit- 


able for Mission Play Programs (3 cents). Write to: Maryknoll 
Bookshelf, Maryknoll, New York. 





Concerning Mail 


We are doing our best to get the REVIEW FOR RELIGIOUS to you 
on time. But postal delays are almost inevitable these days, especially 
in regard to second class mail. 

We want you to notify us when you do not receive your copy of 
the REVIEW, but, in view of the transportation difficulties, we ask you 
to wait a week or two beyond the normal time for receiving your 
copy of the REVIEW before you write to us. 





Superiors and 
Manifestation of Conscience 
Adam C. Ellis, S.J. 


ROM early Christian times it was customary for those 
who wished to attain to perfection to seek out a ma- 
ture and experienced guide with whom they could 

treat of spiritual things and to whom they revealed the 
secrets of their souls so that he might give them wise and 
practical direction. Thus, many hermits in the deserts of 
Egypt, upon learning of the holiness of St. Anthony, 
moved their cells to that part of the desert where he dwelt, 
in order that they might have the benefit of his spiritual 
direction. When the first monasteries, or groups of monks 
living in common, were established, the Father Abbot was 
also the spiritual guide of his subjects, who freely made 
known to him their anxieties and spiritual problems. ‘Thus, 
by custom, the practice of manifestation of conscience was 
introduced into the religious life and eventually became a 
matter of obligation in many institutes. 


Meaning of Manifestation 

To manifest one’s conscience means to reveal to another 
person the inner state of one’s soul in order to obtain advice 
and guidance regarding the doubts and difficulties of the 
spiritual life. The phrase, ‘‘inner state of one’s soul,’”’ com- 
prises not only one’s faults, but also the various inclinations 
one experiences towards both good and evil, the trials and 
temptations one must undergo, the difficulties encountered 
in the practice of virtue, the inspirations and good desires 
one has received from God. 

From this description it will be seen that the purpose of 
manifestation of conscience differs from that of Sacramental 
Confession. The essential purpose of confession is the for- 
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giveness of sins; the principal aim of manifestation is spir- 
itual direction. In other words, one gives the director a 
complete and clear insight into his soul, so that the director 
may help him to correct his faults, overcome his evil ten- 
dencies, correspond with the inspirations of grace, and prac- 
tice virtue more effectively. 

This difference of purpose does not mean, of course, 
that the account of conscience need be separated from con- 
fession. It can be made in or out of confession. When 
made in confession, it becomes a natural supplement to the 
so-called confession of devotion and supposes a regular con- 
fessor who also fills the role of spiritual director. 


Usefulness of Manifestation 

All spiritual writers admit the beneficial effects of the 
account of conscience when given freely and sincerely. It 
has always been recognised as one of the principal means to 
progress in the spiritual life, not only for religious, but for 
persons living in the world as well. It is the necessary pre- 
lude to enlightened spiritual guidance. In worldly matters 
it is normally considered a wise thing to consult others. 
We give our family doctor a sincere account of our bodily 
ailments, as well as of any symptoms which may help him 
to understand our physical condition better. In every-day 
business matters we consult our lawyer to be certain that 
our actions do not fall afoul of the law, as well as to pro- 
tect our rights. How much more eagerly, then, should we 
seek counsel in the matters of highest importance, those of 
the soul? Moreover, the most enlightened spiritual director 
will be very much limited in his direction, unless his con- 
sultant gives him an intelligent insight into the state of his 
soul. 

But all good things can be abused. And the fact that 
the practice of manifestation of conscience was made obliga- 
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tory by rule in many lay institutes did give rise to such 
abuses, since all the necessary safeguards are not at hand in 
the case of lay superiors. Pope Leo XIII issued a decree on 
this subject on December 17, 1890 (Quemadmodum), in 
which he mentioned three such abuses: lay superiors 
required, directly or indirectly, avowals which by their 
nature belonged to the tribunal of penance; they restricted 
too much the freedom of going to confession; and they 
reserved to themselves, in the matter of receiving Holy 
Communion, a direction which belongs for the most part 
to the confessor. 

To remedy these abuses, the Pope forbade all lay supe- 
riors (both Brothers and Sisters) to induce their subjects to 
give their intimate manifestation of conscience to them. He 
also ordered deleted from all constitutions, directories, and 
custom books of all lay orders and congregations of both 
sexes every direction pertaining to the intimate manifesta- 
tion of heart and conscience to lay superiors. In 1901 this 
prohibition was extended by the Sacred Congregation of 
Bishops and Regulars to masters and mistresses of novices 
in lay institutes (Normae, N. 79). Finally, in 1917 the 
Code of Canon Law extended the prohibition to all reli- 
gious superiors, even to those who are priests. Does this 
mean that in modern times, the Church has changed her 
mind in regard to the value of manifestation of conscience 
for religious? A careful study of canon 530 will give us 
the answer. 


“All religious superiors are strictly forbidden to induce their subjects, 
in any way whatever, to make a manifestation of conscience to them 
(canon 530, § 1). 

“Subjects, however, are not forbidden to open their minds freely and 
spontaneously to their superiors; nay more, it is desirable that they 
approach their superiors with filial confidence, and, if the superiors be 
priests, expose to them their doubts and troubles of conscience also 
(canon 530, § 2)." 
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Explanation of the Law 

All religious superiors are forbidden: The term supe- 
riors must be understood here to include those towhomi the 
Code gives that title, that is to say, those who govern the 
institute, its provinces, and its individual houses, as well 
as those who take their places, such as visitors, vice- 
provincials, vice-rectors, and the priors of abbeys. 

To induce their subjects in any manner whatsoever: 
The term subjects includes not only the professed reli- 
gious, but novices and postulants as well, since they are 
subject to the domestic power of the superior. To induce 
in any way whatever, is a summary statement of what the 
decree of Leo XIII (Quemadmodum, n. 2) gave in detail: 
“His Holiness formally forbids superiors, both men and 
women, of whatever rank or preeminence, to seek, directly 
or indirectly, by precept, counsel, intimidation, threats, or 
flattery to induce their subjects to make the said manifes- 
tation of conscience to them.’’ Superiors may not, there- 
fore, show a marked preference for those of their subjects 
who do freely and spontaneously give them an account of 
their conscience, nor may they treat with coldness those 
subjects who refrain from giving such an account. 

The law does not forbid superiors to inquire delicately 
concerning the reasons for the sadness or trouble that they 
see afflicting their subjects. To make such inquiries may 
at times be an obligation of charity; but the superior must 
be careful not to insist if he sees that the subject prefers not 
to explain the source of his condition. 

To make a manifestation of conscience to them: We 
have already explained that manifestation of conscience 
means the revelation of the inner state of one’s soul. It does 
not include the chapter of faults, customary in many insti- 
tutes, because this is limited to external faults and to vio- 
lations of the constitutions that can be noticed by others. 
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Nor does it include the canonical visitation of religious 
made by their own religious superiors, as prescribed by 
canon 511, because the object of the visitation is external 
government (cf. canons 513 and 618, § 2, 2°). 

Subjects, however, are not forbidden to open their 
minds freely and spontaneously to their superiors: What 
is forbidden by the law is all force or inducement on the 
part of the superior, not the free and spontaneous manifes- 
tation made by the subject. 

Nay more, it is desirable that they approach their supe- 
riors with filial confidence: Hence it is not only licit for a 
religious to make a manifestation of conscience to his 
superior, provided he does so freely and spontaneously, 
but it is recommended as something desirable. There 
should exist between superior and subject that fine rela- 
tionship which exists in the model family between parent 
and child. What is more natural than that a son or 
daughter go to father or mother for advice in time of doubt 
or trial? Similarly a religious will usually find a sympa- 
thetic counselor and a prudent guide in the person of his 
superior, especially in regard to the spirit of his institute and 
the proper understanding of the rules and constitutions. 
The superior has the added advantage of knowing his sub- 
ject, at least from his external conduct, a point of view 
which the confessor often lacks. 

This filial confidence in superiors is necessary and help- 
ful in other matters as well. Superiors are human beings; 
they can and do make mistakes occasionally. Misunder- 
standings may arise, which can be cleared up easily if a 
religious has the good sense to go to his superior and talk 
matters over with him. On his part a religious may fail 
by avoiding his superior. If this be the case, it is difficult to 
see how mutual confidence can exist. The probabilities 
are that the superior will not know his subject, while the 
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latter will be inclined to criticise his superior, or at least 
grumble because he is misunderstood. The only remedy 
for such a situation lies in a frank unburdening of his mind 
to the superior. He will find that the superior will be 
relieved to find out the true state of things, and superior 
and subject will become better acquainted with each other 
for their mutual benefit. 

It is desirable that, if the superiors be priests, they 
expose to them their doubts and troubles of conscience 
also. We have just seen that, in a general way, the Church 
recommends the voluntary manifestation of one’s con- 
science to the superior. However, in regard to “doubts 
and troubles of conscience,’ the Code makes an important 
qualification. It positively encourages religious to mani- 
fest even these to priest superiors; regarding lay superiors, 
it does not positively recommend such intimate manifes- 
tation, though it does not forbid it. 

What is meant by ‘doubts and troubles of con- 
science’? The expression certainly includes all doubts 
and anxieties concerning sins. It seems also to include 
other questions of conscience which, because of their diffi- 
culty, importance, or uncertainty, require the help of one 
who is well-versed in moral and ascetical theology—a 
quality that may be lacking even in very holy lay supe- 
riors. 

If their superiors are priests, religious are recom- 
mended by the Church to give them their fullest confidence 
in all matters pertaining to their spiritual life. Every- 
thing else being equal, they will find no more sympa- 
thetic friend and prudent counselor than him who has 
only the best interests of each individual member of his 
community at heart and who, as a priest, is the repre- 
sentative of the Master of the Spiritual Life, Who came that 
men may have life, and have it more abundantly. 
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If the superior is not a priest, he should remember that 
the Church does not encourage subjects to give an account 
of their doubts and troubles of conscience to him. Hence, 
ordinarily he will advise the subject who wishes to do so to 
consult his confessor or spiritual director in these particu- 
lar matters. On the other hand, he should gladly receive 
the spontaneous manifestations made by a subject regard- 
ing other matters of the interior life. This is quite in 
accord with the mind of the Church, provided always that 
the subject does so voluntarily, without any urging or 
coercion on the part of the superior. 

When subjects come freely and spontaneously to the 
superior to give him an account of conscience, he should 
receive them with fatherly kindness, listen patiently and 
at length, and question them prudently in order to obtain 
all the information necessary to give them wise counsel 
and direction. Both superiors and subjects should remem- 
ber that all matters talked of in manifestation of con- 
science are safeguarded by the highest kind of professional 
secrecy, though not by the sacramental seal, unless it hap- 
pens that the superior is a priest, and the subject mani- 
fests his conscience to him by actually confessing to him. 


Novice-Master and Manifestation 


The master (mistress) of novices is not a superior in the 
canonical sense. For this reason, commentators on canon 
530 are not agreed that the prohibition of this canon 
applies to him. Despite this controversy, it is certain that 
he cannot demand of his novices a manifestation of such 
things as normally pertain to the Sacrament of Penance. 
In the case of a lay master of novices, the decree Quemad- 
modum denounced this as a grave abuse and the Normae, 
N. 79, explicitly forbade it. As for priests, the Code 
even forbids them to hear the confessions of their novices 
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except in certain special cases (c. 891); it is evident, there- 
fore, that they may not demand such intimate revelations 
outside of confession. 

Nevertheless, the master of novices must have some 
rights of inquiry. He alone has the right and obligation 
of providing for the formation of the novices; he alone is 
charged with the direction of the novitiate (c. 561). 
Under his personal guidance, the canonical year of novi- 
tiate has for its object the forming of the mind of the nov- 
ice by means of the study of the rule and constitutions, by 
pious meditations and assiduous prayer, by instruction on 
those matters which pertain to the vows and the virtues, 
by suitable exercises in rooting out the germs of vice, in 
regulating the motions of the soul, in acquiring virtues 
(c. 566). 

To attain these objects of the novitiate, there must be 
mutual confidence between master and novice; and the 
novice master must be free to inquire about things which 
pertain to his office and do not border on confessional mat- 
ter. Such objects of licit inquiry would be: one’s reactions 
to his brethren and common life; his progress in prayer; 
attraction to certain kinds of spirituality; qualifications 
for certain offices; difficulties with the rule, and so forth. 
The novice, on his part, will best prepare himself to 
become a fervent religious by being frank and open with 
the master, whose only task is to train him in the way of 
the religious life as outlined in the rules and constitutions 
of the institute. 





The Divine Priestly Vocation 
James T. Meehan, S.J. 


HAT is a vocation to the priesthood? ‘The frequent 
repetition of this question, together with questions 
about the religious life, is the natural accompani- 

ment and aftermath of vocation week. In REVIEW FOR 
RELIGIOUS for January (II, p. 25), Father Risk indicated 
clearly the essentials of a vocation to the religious life. The 
present article is concerned with outlining the approved 
Catholic notion of a vocation to the priesthood. 


Different Theories 


From the seventeenth century to our own the general 
idea was that vocation exclusively concerned God and the 
individual soul of a candidate. Others must leave every- 
thing to the inspirations of the Holy Spirit. If God 


wanted a boy for the priesthood, God would call him in a 
secret but unmistakably plain manner. No one should 
interfere in the process. No one should presume to direct a 
young man into the priesthood for fear of intruding some- 
one who did not have a divine call. 

Early in the twentieth century occurred a change in 
vocation thought. Vocation, according to the new opinion, 
is not a secret process in its entirety. In fact, the principal 
element is not the least bit secret. “The principal element in 
vocation is the public, official, canonical invitation issued 
by ecclesiastical authority. This public call, together with 
the actual rite of ordination, constitutes one as called by 
God, ‘‘as Aaron was,”’ with a divine vocation. 

Advocates of this idea found support in the important 
Roman decision’ of June 20, 1912, which states: ‘“‘1) No 


1Acta Apostolicae Sedis, IV, p. 485. Kempf's translation of Vermeersch: Religious 
and Ecclesiastical Vocation, Herder, 1925, p. 26. 
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one ever has any right to ordination antecedently to the free 
choice of the bishop. 2) The requisite on the part of the 
one to be ordained, which requisite is called sacerdotal voca- 
tion, does not consist, at least necessarily and ordinarily, in 
a certain inclination of the subject or in inducements of the 
Holy Spirit to enter the priesthood. 3) On the contrary, 
in order that one may be rightly called by the bishop, 
nothing further is necessary than the right intention 
together with fitness (based on the gifts of nature and of 
grace and sufficiently confirmed by a good life and the 
required learning), which give well-founded hope that he 
will be able to fulfill the duties of the sacerdotal state 
properly and observe the obligations of that state holily.” 

One would think that this decree should settle the 
question. Yet the older notion of inner attraction would 
not easily down. Some authors tried to reconcile the two 
theories by saying that the call of the bishop referred to 
external ritualism but that the inner call was presupposed. 
Others held that the call of the bishop concerned the 
external government of the Church, while the interior call 
belonged to the sphere of conscience. Today, of course, all 
writers are agreed in accepting 1) suitability, 2) right 
intention and 3) canonical call as the elements of a divine 
priestly vocation. But there remain a great number of 
excellent priests and religious who still hesitate about sug- 
gesting the priesthood to likely boys: Reflection on the 
origin and growth of their own vocations complicates the 
matter. Perhaps not a few such priests and religious are 
convinced—and rightly so—that they followed the higher 
call under the inspiration of a special favor from God. It 
seems almost that God had drawn them forcibly and 
irresistibly to this life work by a special attraction, an 
inner divine call, which they dared not resist. In order to 
clear away obscurities and relieve the hesitancy of such 
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persons a brief historical treatment is in order. 

Before the seventeenth century no mention is made of 
the priestly vocation in the sense of an interior call. The 
priesthood was a public office. Its members were recruited 
according to need by the ruling bishops. Young men of 
sufficient knowledge and piety were trained, somewhat after 
the manner of apprentices, in the cathedral rectories. In due 
time they advanced to the priesthood through the several 
stages of minor and major orders. The notion of a neces- 
sary interior call would have struck those ages as a novelty. 


The Council of Trent 


Theoretically, certain qualifications of learning and 
virtue were always demanded; yet, long before the Coun- 
cil of Trent, grave abuses in this matter had crept into the 
Church. Especially grave was the selling of the priest- 
hood, abbacies and prelacies, or the granting of such dig- 
nities as court favors. Trent insisted on the personal quali- 
fications of candidates. We find these qualifications suc- 
cinctly expressed in the Catechism of the Council of Trent, 
written at the express command of Pope Paul V. Here we 
read: ‘“The burden of this great office should not be rashly 
imposed on anyone, but is to be conferred on those only 
who by their holiness of life, their knowledge, faith and 
prudence, are able to bear it.”"* So far, so good! Yet, fitness 
and interior dispositions, which all consider as necessary 
prerequisites of a vocation, gradually gave way to an 
interior divine call of a special sort as the essential criterion 
of vocation. Why was this special interior call demanded? 
For answer we turn to the condition of the Church in 
seventeenth-century France, cradle of the new theory. 


The reform decrees of Trent were welcomed in 1573 


2Translation by McHugh and Callan, p. 318, Wagner, New York, 1923. 
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by the Assembly of French Clergy, who petitioned the king 
for the erection of seminaries in accord with the intentions 
of the Council. However, France was being torn apart by 
the bloody Huguenot wars. The Church was badly dis- 
organized and demoralized. Twenty-eight episcopal sees 
had no bishops. In 1595 matters were even worse. After 
reconciling Henry IV with Rome, the Papal Legate wrote 
that only forty-three out of one hundred and forty dioceses 
had bishops. And of that paltry number few were intelli- 
gent. They were lax in the conferring of Orders. Hence 
many priests were ill-prepared, too young, ignorant, or 
ordained without proper canonical titles. Seminaries such 
as we have today were simply non-existent. 

Saint Vincent de Paul suggested the first remedy for this 
deplorable condition, namely, eight-day retreats—later 
extended to three months—consisting of an hour's lecture 
in the morning on the principal points of theology and a 
similar evening lecture on prayer, virtues, and qualities of 
the priest. Small, informal discussions throughout the day 
supplemented the lectures. Priests in charge of these so- 
called retreats were anxious that only fit subjects be pro- 
moted to Orders. Yet how eliminate the unfit? To solve 
this knotty problem, vocation was gradually given a new 
meaning. No longer did it mean the active call of a bishop 
but the passive reception of a special inner experience in the 
soul of a candidate. In due course this experience was 
labeled as ‘‘divine vocation by attraction,” and still later it 
became the focus of the attraction theory of vocation. 
Unless the candidate experienced such an attraction and 
proved it to the satisfaction of the seminary, he should not 
be ordained. Here we have an ingenious device to weed out 
unworthy candidates. With it bishops could gracefully 
dismiss such persons, even despite the insistence of rich and 
powerful benefactors. 
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The ‘Attraction’ Theory 

Now for one word of caution before explaining the 
attraction theory. Note that attraction can be taken to 
mean: 1) the definite, continuous inclination, let us say, 
to become a priest; 2) the phenomenon of a more or less 
mystical experience of God palpably, as it were, drawing 
the soul to a higher life. Certainly attraction in the first 
sense often plays quite a part in one’s choice of vocation. 
Talents, education, family background, reading, personal 
observation, or even some chance conversation may arouse 
such an attraction for any life work. Provided one’s 
qualifications are such as give prudent hopes of success in 
a work, the attraction towards that work is a good sign 
that one will do well in it. So much for attraction in the 
ordinary sense. But what about its function in the attrac- 
tion theory of vocation? 

For a priestly vocation, proponents of the attraction 
theory demanded the extraordinary. Since this is a pecu- 
liarly divine work, one must take special care to investigate 
the divine decrees. He must be assured of his election to 
the work by more than human prudence. He must have a 
peculiarly divine sign that he is called. One must be 
attracted by a special inclination, a special invitation of 
the Holy Ghost. Authors speak of this special attraction 
in various ways. ‘They call it a sweet impulse of grace, an 
interior sentiment, an inward, deep, lasting, constant, 
strong, abiding force. M. Olier called it a ‘“‘movement of 
God who carries the whole soul and inclines it to this 
divine profession, not by sentiment, nor different starts 
and jumps, but by His dominion descending to the roots 
of the soul in stable and unchanging consistency.’’* This 
is a cardinal point in the theory: divine vocation was dis- 
tinct from the qualifications of suitability and right inten- 


8Quoted by Lahitton, in La Vocation Sacerdotale, Paris, 1914, p. 6. 
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tion. It came prior to the bishop’s call in the name of 
God. It was required in addition to what the Church 
demands for valid and licit ordination. Seminary direc- 
tors had to investigate this ‘‘vocation’’ and make sure of 


its authenticity. 
The True Catholic Notion 


Against this theory of “‘inner’’ vocation stands the 
Roman Decision of 1912, quoted towards the beginning 
of this article. In the same year an Italian Catechism of 
Pope Pius X stated that ‘‘nobody can enter orders of his 
own will but he ought to be called by God by means of his 
own bishop, that is, he ought to have a vocation with the 
virtues and aptitudes required for the sacred ministry.” 
In this catechism vocation is equated with call by the 
bishop, after the bishop has become convinced of the vir- 
tue and aptitudes of the candidate. Pope Pius XI in 1935 
issued his glorious encyclical on the Catholic Priesthood. 
Therein we read that “‘a true priestly vocation ... . is not 
established so much by some inner feeling or devout attrac- 
tion, which may sometimes be absent or hardly percep- 
tible; but rather by a right intention in the aspirant, 
together with a combination of physical, intellectual and 
moral qualities which make him fitted for such a state of 
life. He must look to the priesthood solely from the noble 
motive of consecrating himself to the service of God and 
the salvation of souls; he must likewise have, or at least 
strive to acquire, solid. piety, perfect purity of life and 
sufficient knowledge, as We have expiained. ... Thus 
he shows that he is called by God to the priestly state.”’ 

To sum up, we may say that there are three approved 
ways of considering or speaking of vocation to the priest- 
hood. The vocation may be: 1) Germinal; or 2) Inte- 
rior; or 3) Canonical. 
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1) Germinal vocation is mentioned in canon 1353. 
Here we read that ‘‘priests, especially pastors, must make 
special efforts to preserve boys who show signs of an 
ecclesiastical vocation from the contagions of the world, 
to form them in piety, to initiate them in the study of let- 
ters, and to foster in them the germ of a divine vocation.” 
Father Vermeersch tellsus that this germof vocation means 
the dispositions, inclinations, and actions which give pru- 
dent hope that the boy is or will become suitable and that 
he is not altogether opposed to the idea of the priesthood. 
It is evident that parents, teachers, confessors and others 
would do a glorious work for the Church by awakening 
ambitions to the priesthood in such boys. 

2) Interior vocation goes a step beyond the germinal 
stage. It consists essentially in this, that a young man is 
able and willing to assume the office of the priesthood if 
the Church will accept him. Evidently the grace of God 
is present; but it need not manifest itself in any extra- 
ordinary way. In practice, there is sufficient sign of a real 
interior vocation in the following case. 

The time comes when a youth must make up his own 
mind about his work in life. He needs information about 
the requirements and opportunities of several occupa- 
tions. He must consider them in the light of his own tal- 
ents and inclinations. He must weigh before God the 
pros and cons of entering upon a definite life-work. If he 
is wise, he will seek advice that is sympathetic and expert. 
Above all, if he is thinking seriously of the priesthood, he 
may need the guidance of a regular confessor for several 
months in order to gain some assurance that he can qualify 
for Holy Orders. If, after prudently considering his case, 
the confessor judges the penitent is suitable, then the lat- 
ter may make up his own mind and calmly apply for 
admission to a seminary. If he measures up to entrance 
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standards and is received, his very admission to the semi- 
nary gives him a relative and provisional certainty of 
vocation. If he makes the seminary course creditably and 
continues in his conviction that he is fitted for the work, 
he may make his final decision to become a priest. One 
who acts in this way knows as surely as he can know any- 
thing of the future that God is giving and will continue to 
give him all the graces necessary for the worthy reception 
of this great Sacrament. 

3) Canonical vocation is the external call to the priest- 
hood which comes towards the end of long preparation. 
During the years of training the candidate has developed 
in virtue as well as learning. He has fulfilled all the 
requirements of Church legislation to the satisfaction of 
seminary directors. He has given proofs of his suitability 
for the great privilege and work of the priesthood. Then 
only does he receive his divine priestly vocation, which is 
initiated by an official notification that he is to be ordained, 
and which is completed by the actual conferring of the 
Sacrament through the hands of the ordaining prelate. 





Vocation Booklet 


Father Thomas Bowdern of the Creighton University, is a worried Jesuit! He 
wrote a thesis on vocations and published his main conclusions in a little booklet 
entitled A Study of Vocations. We recommended the booklet in the November, 
1942, number of the REVIEW. Many of our readers wrote to Father Bowdern for 
copies. He mailed the copies; but one package was returned to him. The label was 
missing; hence, he does not know whom he has involuntarily defrauded. Hence the 
worry. If you wrote for booklets and didn’t get them, please notify Father Bow- 
dern. Incidentally, we may add that Father Bowdern still has a limited supply of 
the booklets. Price: 10 cents a copy. Address: Rev. Thomas S. Bowdern, S.J., 
The Creighton University, Omaha, Nebraska. 





Recommended Spiritual Books 


HE following booklist, together with the list previously pub- 
lished (Cf. Vol. I, p. 105) presents a fair cross-section of the 
best spiritual writers and their works in the English language. 

Almost every spiritual topic is represented. No doubt, there are some 
omissions and there will not be full agreement on certain particular 
selections. However, it is hoped the lists, as they stand, will be of 
some assistance in building up the spiritual library. 

A word about the Scriptures. The Bible is, in a way, the spir- 
itual book par excellence, which every religious should know thor- 
oughly, especially the New Testament. To this end a good com- 
mentary is invaluable—such as the Scripture Manuals of Madame 
Cecilia, the commentary of Fathers Callan and McHugh, or the one 
recently published under the auspices of the Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine to accompany the revised edition of the New Testa- 
ment. The Old Testament will lose some of its formidableness if 
it is approached through selections such as are found in Mother 
Mary Eaton’s The Bible Beautiful or Archbishop Goodier’s The 
Bible for Every Day. I prefer, however, in my lists, to classify the 
Bible as primarily a meditation book, or rather, as the meditation 
book, to which the religious should return again and again for the 
light and encouragement needed to. carry out his sublime destiny. 


—AUGUSTINE KLAAS, S.J. 


ANONYMOUS 
The Secrets of the Religious Life, edited by the Rev. Oliver 
Dolphin. (A sparkling gem of wisdom three hundred 
years old.) 


ARNOUDT, P. J., S.J. (1865) 
The Imitation of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. (Written in the 
manner of Thomas 4 Kempis) 


ATHANASIUS, SAINT (373) 
St. Anthony the Hermit, translated by J. B. McLaughlin. 
(The life and spiritual message of the patriarch of all 
religious. ) 
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BAINVEL, JEAN V., S.J. (1937) 
The Devotion to the Sacred Heart. (The most complete sys- 
tematic treatise on the subject.) 


BEAUDENOM, L. (1916) 
The Path of Humility. Spiritual Progress. 2 vols. 
These excellent books are published anonymously in English. 
The latter work treats of the progressive use of Confession and 
Spiritual Direction. 


BENSON, MsGr. ROBERT HUGH (1914) 
The Friendship of Christ. Christ in His Chutch. 


Paradoxes of Catholicism. 


BUCKLER, HENRY REGINALD, O.P. 
Spiritual Perfection through Charity. 
Spiritual Instruction on Religious Life. 
Spiritual Considerations. Spiritual Retceat. 
All are solid and substantial. 


CAUSSADE, JEAN PIERRE DE, S.J. (1751) 
Self-abandonment to Divine Providence. 


Spiritual Letters. Comfort in Ordeals. 
Ordeals of Souls. Progress in Prayer. 

The Workings of the Divine Will. 

The classic writer on abandonment to the will of God. 


COHAUSZ, OTTO, S.J. (1939) 
The Priest and Saint Paul. 
Light and Shadow in Religious Life. 


CONSIDINE, DANIEL, S.J. (1923) 
The Virtues of the Divine Child. Confidence in God. 
Delight in the Lord. Words of Encouragement. 


EATON, ROBERT, OR. 
The Sanctuary of Strength. The Ministry of Reconciliation. 
In Newness of Life. Divine Refreshment. 
The Sword of the Spirit. The Man of Sorrows. 
The Garden of God. The Forty Days 


EHL, ANTON 
The Spiritual Direction of Sisters, translated by Felix M. 


Kirsch, O.F.M.CAP. (A valuable book for superiors. ) 





RECOMMENDED SPIRITUAL BOOKS 


ELLARD, GERALD, S.J. 
Christian Life and Worship. (A fine sketch of the liturgical 
backgrounds of spirituality.) 


EYMARD, BLESSED PETER JULIAN (1868) 
The Divine Eucharist. 4 vols. (A Eucharistic saint writes on 
his favorite topic.) 


FENNELLY, BERNARD, C.S.SP. 
Follow Me. (A comprehensive study of the religious vows from 
the canonical and spiritual viewpoints. ) 


FILLION, Louis C., §.S. (1927) 
The Life of Christ. 3 vols. (Critical, scholarly, and very read- 
able.) 


FROGET, BARTHELEMY, O.P. 
The Indwelling of the Holy Spirit in the Souls of the Just. 
(A classic treatise on the supernatural psychology of the soul. 
Bede Jarrett, O.P., has summarized and adapted it in his 
“Abiding Presence of the Holy Ghost.’’) 


GERTRUDE, SAINT (1302 ?) 
The Exercises of St. Gertrude. | Love of the Sacred Heart. 
The True Prayers of St. Gertrude and St. Mechtilde. 


GIRARDEY, FERREOL, C.SS.R. (1930) 
Conference Matter for Religious. 2 vols. (This compilation 
contains a mine of material for the superior’s periodic 
instructions. ) 


GIRAUD, S.M., M.S. (1885) 
The Spirit of Sacrifice, edited by Herbert Thurston, S.J. 


GROU, JEAN NICHOLAS, S.J. (1803) 
How to Pray. Manual for Interior Souls. 
The Interior of Jesus and Mary. 2 vols. 
The Characteristics of True Devotion. 
Meditations on the Love of God. Self-Consecration. 
The School of Jesus Christ. Spiritual Maxims. 


HILL, OWEN, S.J. (1930) 
Charity and Our Three Vows. 





RECOMMENDED SPIRITUAL BOOKS 


JAEGHER, PAUL DE, S.J. 
One with Jesus. The Virtue of Trust. 


An Anthology of Mysticism. 


JARRETT, BEDE, O.P. (1934) 
The Religious Life. (An attractive brief history of the develop- 
ment of religious life. ) 


KEMPF, JOSEPH G. 
New Things and Old. (A psychological treatment of some 
important aspects of the religious life.) 


LAI, GAETANO CARDINAL DE (1928) 
The Passion of Our Lord. 
The Real Presence of Jesus Christ in the Eucharist. 


LEHEN, E. DE, S.J. (1867) 
The Way of Interior Peace. (For the scrupulous. ) 


LEHODEY, ABBOT VITAL, O.C.R. 
The Ways of Mental Prayer. (One of the best treatises on 
the subject.) 
Holy Abandonment. 


LEPICIER, ALEXIS HENRY CARDINAL (1936) 
Our Father. Jesus Christ the King of Our Hearts. 
The Mystery of Love. The Eucharistic Priest. 
The Fairest Flower of Paradise. Behold Thy Mother. 
Go to Joseph. 


LEssIus, VENERABLE LEONARD, S.J. (1623) 
Virtues Awakened. 
Names of God. (This work will help immensely to deepen 
one’s knowledge of God.) 
MASSON, YVES E., O.P. 
The Christian Life and the Spiritual Life. (An introduction to 
ascetical theology.) 
MASTER OF NOVICES 
The Presence of God. Novices of Our Lord. 
Both are popular books in novitiates. 
MCcELHONE, JAMES F., C.S.C. 
Particular Examen. 
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McNasB, VINCENT, O.P. 
The Science of Prayer. God’s Way of Mercy. 
The Craft of Prayer. God’s Good Cheer. 
The Craft of Suffering. The Life of Our Lord. 
Mary of Nazareth. 
MAUMIGNY, RENE DE, S.J. (1918) 
The Practice of Mental Prayer. 2 vols. (A very lucid and 
helpful treatise. ) 
MERCIER, D. CARDINAL (1926) 
Retreat to Priests. 
MEYER, RUDOLPH J., S.J. (1912) 
The Science of the Saints. 2 vols. 
MIRIAM TERESA, SISTER, SISTERS OF CHARITY (1927) 
Greater Perfection. 
PARSCH, Dom Pius, O.S.B 
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Communications 


[EDITORS’ NOTE: Limited space forced us to omit some points from letters pub- 
lished in this issue. Most of these omitted points were repetitions; the other com- 
ments will be referred to in our concluding editorial. 

With the present number, we conclude the communications on the subject of 
spiritual direction. If possible, the editorial, summing up the discussion, will be 
published in the May number. We are grateful to our readers for their cooperation 
in this matter; and we hope that some good will come from it.] 

From Priests 
Reverend Fathers: 

My experience of some twenty-five or more years of spiritual 
direction of nuns and as a retreatmaster has taught me among a good 
many other points, the following concerning special direction: 

1) The initiative should be taken by the penitent or ‘‘spiritual 
child,’’ not by the confessor or director. I have never forgotten the 
principle that our Master of Novices gave us with particular reference 
to Sisters: ‘“‘Let them find you; don’t you go looking for them.” 

2) It seems to me that everyone needs some special spiritual direc- 
tion during a certain life period—usually a critical life period, when- 
ever that may be. It is different with every individual. Also, such 
critical periods, presenting serious problems, may recur; and each time 
some special direction may be necessary or advisable. But I believe 
that the director fosters “‘spiritual babyhood”’ if he fails to train his 
charges to stand on their own feet and solve recurring problems 
(most of which will be along the same lines) with the help of the 
solutions and counsels received in the past, and to apply the same old 
principles to the solution of such new difficulties as may arise. 

3) It is my experience that many Sisters want to consult a 
“special confessor’ concerning problems that they could easily 
settle either by themselves, with the aid of principles known to them, 
or by a talk with the superior or with another Sister. These are too 
ready to find the ordinary confessor “‘unsatisfactory.”’ 

4) As I said, I think it likely to happen to any individual that 
on occasion he will need special help. And in this regard I should 
like to say that I have found it hard to understand how so many 
superiors readily avail themselves of this opportunity, yet make it 
very difficult for their subjects to have the advantage of the same 
privilege. I consider this altogether uncharitable, to say the least, 


if not unfair and unjust. Signed, etc... 
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Reverend Fathers: 

The confessor of religious should have a definite plan for the 
execution of his task. His program must have but one objective: the 
increase in his penitents of an intimate union with God. Since this 
union is achieved principally through the exercise of the supernatural 
virtues, it seems that good spiritual direction should partake of an 
intimate and personal acquaintance with the content of Ascetical and 
Mystical Theology. Many religious, it is true, know these things 
theoretically; it is the confessor’s business to help them to repeat them 
systematically and practically. 

I suggest the following method. If the penitent presents some 
special problem, then let the confessor deal with it in a specialized 
and personal way. If there are no special problems, then the con- 
fessor should be prepared to give a two-minute talk on some topic 
of Ascetical Theology. These talks must be planned and given sys- 
tematically. In a few words the confessor should present to each 
penitent a succinct notion of his subject. He should make it practical 
and especially directed to stir the soul to action in a given avenue, or 
at least to inspire the penitent with greater love and generosity in the 
service of the Master. He would thus teach a certain part of Asceti- 
cal Theology and at the same time help the penitent to conceive a 
greater and truer sorrow for sin. 

As a supplementary measure, the confessor might see that the 
community has a solid ascetical manual, and suggest the reading of 
the pertinent pages of the manual for that particular week. Also, he 
might suggest the subject spoken of as the subject for the particular 
examen or for some practice of mortification to be chosen by the peni- 
tent. The following of such a manual would furnish material for at 
least three years’ direction; and if the religious penitent did not 
receive such systematic direction, why could he not supply it for him- 
self? On the occasion of confession, each penitent could study the 
manual and apply it in the above-mentioned fashion. 

To give but one illustration. The first step in the spiritual life 
is the purification of the soul. This is accomplished by a positive 
means, prayer. There is vocal prayer, as well as mental prayer. To 
do either well, one is in need of a method. The soul is also purified 
by a struggle against all sin by patient and constant mortification of 
the passions. There is enough matter in this paragraph for spiritual 
direction for an entire year. Two months or more could be spent 
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on the topic of meditation. It is a question of treating a very small 
portion of each topic at every confession. If one would wish greater 
clarification, we could offer the following example: prayer—con- 
sider the notion of prayer; its necessity; Christ’s example of prayer; 
the fruits of prayer; the ideal prayer, etc... 


Signed, etc 


Reverend Fathers: 

I should like to make these few observations that long experi- 
ence has taught me to be practical in regard to the direction of reli- 
gious in their weekly confessions. 

1. The ordinary confessor is supposed to be a director, but this 
does not mean that he is expected to give direction every week. Nor 
does it mean that whenever he gives some admonition it must have a 
distinctively personal application—though this latter is desirable. 

2. The initiative for special personal direction should usually 
come from the penitent; but the confessor may be expected to mani- 
fest in a reserved, diplomatic way that he is willing eventually to 
undertake such direction. For a newly-appointed ordinary confes- 
sor to tell his penitents bluntly that he is eager to do this would be 
imprudent, also embarrassing for many, e.g. for those who, for one 
reason or another, do not care to have any personal guidance. This 
becomes a nuisance on the whole community, when ordinary con- 
fessors are changed frequently, and each new one wants a complete 
manifestation of soul from each penitent. At most, a brief presenta- 
tion of tendencies and leanings of the penitent is sufficient as a basis 
for safe guidance. 

3. Though we cannot question the need of some spiritual 
guidance, yet the need can easily be exaggerated, especially by Sis- 
ters. In some senses, religious need much less personal direction 
than do those who strive for perfection outside religion. If they 
keep their vows and rules faithfully, are conscientious in following 
their daily routine, listen attentively to the sermons, instructions and 
conferences given them, and are submissive to their legitimate supe- 
riors—they are by these very things following the lead of the Holy 
Ghost. 

Signed, etc. 
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From Sisters 
Reverend Fathers: 

It is my suggestion, as a means of approach, that the confessor 
give to each penitent, for the first two weeks, a sentence or two of a 
more general type on a mystery or a saint whose feast occurs during 
the week. This may help to give a feeling of confidence that the con- 
fessor is not in too much of a hurry and also that he is willing to be 
helpful to every one. The third week he may begin to give more 
specific and personal direction based upon the material confessed. 

This method may give those who desire direction and are not too 
timid an opportunity to take the initiative and profit by direction. 
Those who are more timid will have gained enough courage and con- 
fidence to take the initiative. Those who do not desire, or at least 
claim that they do not desire, direction, may be won over, since the 
confessor did not commence by dictating to them. These souls seem 
to resent going to a confessor, even set a barrier, if he gives the least 
impression that he is to dictate to them. If they do not get that 
first unpleasant impression they more easily fall in line and profit by 
the direction. Many times they will not admit it or even fully realize 
that they are being directed. 

I wonder if penitents realize the harm done by gossipy talk 
about the sacrament or confessor. Some religious have refrained 
from going to certain confessors because some soul repeated the 
direction which was meant for no one else. If each penitent would 
keep to herself or himself what is personal direction or reprimand. 
less harm would result. Let each one learn for oneself whether or 
not certain confessors are helpful to them as individuals. Whatever 
may seem to be resented by one may be greatly appreciated and 


desired by another. 
A Sister 


Reverend Fathers: 

From my own experience, may I make this one little suggestion to 
priests who want to give helpful direction to Sisters. I think that 
priests should remember that we are not as learned in spiritual mat- 
ters as they are; therefore, it is not always enough merely to tell us 
what our trouble is. It is frequently necessary to give a little expla- 
nation of the nature of the trouble, so that we may see for ourselves 
why things go wrong and how we are to act. 

A Sister 
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Reverend Fathers: 

It seems to me that the question of the necessity of special spir- 
itual direction is in danger of being overstressed on one side and not 
sufficiently understood on the other. In his Spiritual Conferences, 
Father Faber says: ‘‘Sometimes people go to confession only for the 
purpose of direction. They use a great sacrament merely as a handle 
or occasion for something else, for another purpose, indeed a very 
good one, but a very inferior and subordinate one.’’ Father Faber 
thinks this fault more common with converts; but I think that it is 
not infrequent with some Sisters. 

A Mother Superior 


Reverend Fathers: 

There is just one point that I sincerely trust you will bring out 
before you close, namely, that any soul who practises sincere devo- 
tion to the Holy Ghost and aims at acquiring a spirit of abandon- 
ment will always receive spiritual guidance when it is needed. We 
should all like regular help; but women must be careful not to seek 
it too much, for, while gratifying, it is not always necessary. Where 
I am we have schools in so many towns where only the pastor is 
available that it takes much faith to be resigned; yet, if a miracle is 
necessary God will perform it for any religious who prays to the 
Holy Ghost and practises abandonment. I have also experienced 
this when seeking to assist children to return to God after a first 
mortal sin. 


A Sister 


Reverend Fathers: 

In view of past experiences as Mistress of Novices and Abbess of a 
community of contemplative nuns, I should like to express an opin- 
ion concerning the spiritual direction of nuns. 

It seems to me that there has been so much written on the subject 
that it has caused confusion in many minds. We are a strictly clois- 
tered order, but we enjoy the liberty of conscience that active, unclois- 
tered religious do, in so far as that is possible. However, we have 
little occasion to know any priests once we have entered here, with the 
exception of our confessors, retreat-masters, and chaplains—and the 
latter generally do not hear our confessions. This gives us little choice 
for confession or spiritual direction other than the priests we thus 
meet in the course of our religious life. We may ask for a special spir- 
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itual director and have him come every week. This has been done; 
but imagine if each of our 40 or 50 Sisters made such a demand! They 
all have the right, if one has. 

One might think that cloistered religious should take their ordi- 
nary confessor for spiritual director. But I have not found many of 
these who understand the enclosed contemplative life. Confessors are 
apt to judge their penitents’ difficulties and trials from the standard 
of their own experiences. How else can they judge them? Yet, to 
understand the enclosed life fully, one must either live it or have 
unusual depth of understanding. Is the result, then, that we cannot 
get or do not need spiritual direction? I should say it is neither. 
Cloistered religious need spiritual direction, but not to the extent 
that is generally implied. I think that in general ‘‘over-direction”’ 
has done more harm than insufficient direction. Of course, I cannot 
speak for active, but only for contemplative, religious. 

The following about explainsour case: The circumstances of our 
daily lives and our daily trials, etc., are pretty much the same over a 
period of years. Our occasions for practising virtue, breaking rules, 
etc., are also about the same. Our life is not monotonous, as spir- 
itual writers so often pityingly tell us it is. We who are called to it 
and live it know it is not. It is full from morning till night, and 
monotony finds no place in it, in spite of the sameness of people, 
place, prayers, and work. (Can the spiritual life ever be monot- 
onous?) This brings me to what I want to say: that, though we 
all need spiritual direction, we do not need it week after week or 
even month after month. 

Based on past experience, I feel safe in making the statement 
that the fervent religious is the one who needs the least direction. 
She who is faithful to the inspirations of grace, to her duties, to the 
self-abnegation required of her to live in love and harmony with 
her fellow-religious, generally knows bythe light of the Holy Ghost, 
the directions of her rule and her superiors, what she is to do— 
provided, of course, she has been properly instructed in her novitiate 
days. Her interior advancement is of the slow, quiet and, I might 
add, safe kind: her occasional difficulties are generally solved between 
herself and her confessor, retreat-master, or superior. 

What of the one whose step grows lax, whose petty jealousies, 
pride, self-love, self-will, and lack of self-denial create constant 
trouble and difficulties for her? She needs direction, indeed; but she 
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needs more to take hold of herself and make herself realize that no 
spiritual director can make her holy, but only herself by doing the 
things she knows full well she should do. She makes difficulties for 
herself and others, then looks for a director to get her out of them. 
She spends long periods in the confessional; and often this has just 
the effect it should not have: it gives her an air of importance, a 
notion that she has a ‘‘special’’ mission in life, instead of humbling 
her. It seems to me that when direction has this effect it should be 
brought to a quick termination. 

I do not mean to say that spiritual direction is unnecessary. But 
I think that when the saints spoke of its necessity they did not 
always mean that it must be given by word of mouth. Our found- 
ers, whose spirit is contained in our rules, give us their directions and 
demands in those rules. Also, we have spiritual reading and medi- 
tation, or should I say interior prayer; and we have the guidance of 
the Holy Ghost. 

I do admit that the scrupulous religious may need much direc- 
tion; and I think that superiors should be considerate of them and 
get them a suitable director. Also I know that there have been and 
still are extraordinary souls who need extraordinary spiritual direc- 
tion; and may God bless them with an understanding guide. Then 
there are the problems that at times will confront a mistress of nov- 
ices or superior. These must be gone over at length; though gener- 
ally they do not fall under the heading of spiritual problems, except 
in so far as superiors must act according to justice and their con- 
sciences. This is particularly true of such problems as cannot or 
had better not be discussed at a council meeting. 

Perhaps I am only trying to be important by airing these views 
to you. Forgive me if I am; and drop this into the waste-basket 

A Mother Superior 





Book Reviews 


SOUL CLINIC. An Examination of Conscience for Religious Teachers. 
By Two Sisters of Notre Dame, Cleveland, Ohio. Pp. x + 200. Fred- 
erick Pustet Co., New York, 1943. $2.00. 


The first part of this excellent work is entitled, ‘“The Psychologi- 
cal Approach to our Spiritual Problems,” and it begins by laying 
down ‘‘General Principles.” The great purpose of religious teachers 
is to cultivate a Christlike character in themselves and in their stu- 
dents. The general formula is: motives, habits, character. Motives 
may be bad or good, natural or supernatural, and one’s habits and 
character will be just such as one’s motives. Motives reach the will 
through the mind and heart. Motives of a particular kind will be 
accepted if they be considered sufficiently valuable. If the mind be 
kept filled with true values, good emotions naturally will arise in the 
heart, and good attitudes in the will. If these be maintained, good 
habits and a good character are the result. Hence, to form a Christ- 
like character, appropriate, as far as possible, Christ’s ways of 
thinking, His estimations of values, and the emotions of His Heart; 
Christlike habits of will and a Christlike character will follow. ‘We 
have failed to stabilize our wills by fusing them with the Will of God 
... And why did we so fail? Because we did not build up strong 
motivation on the basis of Christ’s thoughts and emotions. To 
express it in another way, we failed to use the time for meditation, 
reading, examination of conscience, to fill our souls with the thoughts 
and emotions of Christ. We did not convince ourselves of the great- 
ness of eternal values: divine love, everlasting riches, honor, and 
pleasures. These considerations would have furnished us with pow- 
erful motives to command our weak wills to seek the things above as 
our Lord enjoined repeatedly” (p. 13). 

Another idea from psychology of which much use is made is the 
theory of instincts. Three of these are discussed at some length, 
namely, the superiority instinct, the social instinct, and the self- 
preservation instinct, called also the reproductive or love instinct. The 
writers point out the original divine purpose of these fundamental 
human tendencies, the deviations to which they are only too liable, 
and the ways in which they ought to be re-directed and sublimated 
to supernatural ends. 
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Several tables of motives, natural and supernatural, of the habits 
of a Christlike personality, and of the values, transient and perma- 
nent, are given to aid those who will seek in this book a method of 
therapy for their moral maladies. 

Under the heading, ‘‘Mary in Character-education,” the character 
of the Blessed Virgin is sketched as exemplifying, ideally and con- 
cretely, the psychological and spiritual principles and methods pro- 
posed. 

This treatise, already very good, could be made still better if 
much more emphasis were placed on the cardinal importance of ade- 
quate, realistic appreciation of the great values, both in initiating good 
habits and in strengthening them. One statement that is made and 
repeated seems to call for a theological comment. Though the worth 
of natural motives is well expressed and the utilization of them by 
Christians is not at all discountenanced, it is said that they are not 
meritorious for eternity. But, to judge from the authority of theo- 
logians, all who are in the state of grace may hope to find that all their 
deliberate actions, except only their sinful ones, have merited an in- 
crease of grace and glory. It would be more surely correct to say that 
to act from merely natural motives may not be meritorious, or, if 
supernatural motivation be required, then in all probability the con- 
dition will be verified in a person acting well while in the state of 
grace. 

The second part of the book gives twenty-five detailed examina- 
tions of conscience, personality, and character. These are designed 
and arranged both so as to correspond to the sequence of the liturgical 
year and to cover the chief points that one must keep in mind to re- 
model one’s personality and build up a character that is like to that 
of Christ.—G. A. ELLARD, S.J. 


CHAPTERS IN RELIGION. By the Reverend C. A. Prindeville, C.M., 
S.T.D. Pp. 354. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 1942. $2.00, 


A book which attempts to review the whole of faith and morals 
in 350 pages is bound to be superficial. “Theology cannot be packed 
into a match-box or sketched on a thumbnail. But what the Cate- 
chism does, in a pamphlet, for the child mind, this moderately sized 
volume does, without the Catechism’s interplay of question and 
answer, for the more developed adult comprehension. One cannot 
but marvel at the author’s ability to say so much in so few words. 
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The book begins by showing what the Church teaches about 
God, the one nature and the three Persons. In brief chapters it 
proceeds to narrate what revelation states about Creation and Orig- 
inal Sin, the Redeemer and His Mother, the Church, Grace and Vir- 
tue, Sacraments and Sacrifice, the Ten Commandments. It ends, 
as is right, with the Last Things. An index makes the work prac- 
ticable for reference. 

The author’s grasp of theology is extensive and profound. 
But he has seen fit to disclose his vast knowledge in a language of 
outmoded rhetoric which writers of Catholic books sometimes think 
must be used. The infinite beauty of God is brought out by com- 
parison with ‘‘gorgeous sunsets and starlit heavens; the majestic 
heights of the mountain range, the ocean in its varying moods of 
calm or storm, the alluring loveliness in the human face and form,”’ 
and so on, in words solemn and trite. There occurs even an occa- 
sional ‘‘perchance.’’ The style is generally clear but dry. 

Priests and religious are sometimes asked to recommend for con- 
verts or inquirers a readable book that presents Catholic doctrine 
with completeness but brevity. They are embarrassed when they 
cannot, and wish someone would write such a work. This volume 
is almost the answer to their prayer.—C. VOLLERT, S.J. 


A SHORT BREVIARY FOR RELIGIOUS AND THE LAITY. Edited by 
the Monks of St. John's Abbey. Pp. 766. The Liturgical Press, Col- 
legeville, Minn. Second edition, 1942. $2.85. 


By way of providing a Lay Brothers’ Office, the monks of 
St. John’s Abbey have abbreviated the breviary. They put us all 
in their debt by thus giving us the cream of the entire office, in an 
arrangement wisely built up mostly of the Psalms carefully selected, 
even slightly annotated by rubrication. It will indicate their pro- 
cedure to state that the short Matins have three Psalms and one les- 
son, Lauds and Vespers each four Psalms, all the other Hours one 
each, but with the structure and arrangement, and spirit, of the 
entire Office carefully preserved. 

The book’s physical features seem perfect: the paper is good; 
the type clear and sharp; the printing in black and red; the binding 
in stout leatherette with four sewed-in ribbon markers; and for a 
price well within a poor man’s pocketbook. These facts have 
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helped sell the first edition in short order: a much larger edition now 
issues from the press. 

We have lately heard of religious congregations adopting a 
modified form of Divine Office in lieu of the ‘community prayers’ 
formerly said daily in common. We venture to predict that this 
Short Breviary will offer strong incentive for further such adop- 
tions. But aside from such common use, the book will provide 
any one, priest, Brother, Sister, with prayer-book and meditation- 
book needs, and offer a chance to sample that endless round of 
psalmody, so conspicuous in the official homage paid by the Church 
to God.—GERALD ELLARD, S.J. 


THE OUR FATHER. By the Most Reverend Tihamer Toth. Translated 
by V. G. Agotai. Edited by the Reverend Newton Thompson, S.T.D. 
Pp. 314. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 1943. $2.75. 


The experienced reader knows that he must frequently make 
allowances for published sermons. In its original setting, a sermon 
may leave nothing to be desired; from the printed page, it too often 
makes one regret that he can only read what was meant to be heard. 

For those unacquainted with Bishop Toth’s writings, we give 
assurance that his published sermons labor under little if any handi- 
cap. To read any one of them is to come under the spell of a wise, 
experienced, holy, very practical friend and counsellor. His Excel- 
lency is never the conscious orator. Rather he is the shepherd of 
souls, only concerned that the living waters of God’s truth be made 
available for his charges. He is clear, orderly, interesting, with 
special talent for apt illustration or anecdote. Because the style is 
so simple, direct, informal, the reader easily becomes an attentive 
listener in the presence of a master conversationalist. 

This, the ninth volume of Bishop Toth’s sermons to be made 
available in English translation, contains twenty-eight sermons on 
such fundamemental subjects as Belief in God, Life Worthy of 
Man, Our Father, Creator and Lord, Children of God, Brotherhood 
of Man, Brothers of Christ, Heaven or Earth, Suffering, Honor and 
Praise of God, Art and Habit of Prayer, and Intellectual and Eco- 
nomic Life. Taken together, the series comments on the text of the 
Our Father, although each sermon is a unit by itself. The book is 
highly recommended for either community or private spiritual 
reading, and for meditation subject-matter—C. DEMUTH, S.J. 
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THE SPIRITUAL DIRECTION OF SISTERS. By the Reverend A. Ehl. 
Adapted from the German by the Reverend Felix M. Kirsch, O. M. 
Cap., Ph.D., Litt.D. Pp. xix + 483. Benziger Brothers, New York. 
$3.75. ; 


In its six major divisions this compact but comprehensive man- 
ual treats of Religious Vocations, the General and Special Problems 
pertaining to the Direction of Sisters, the Principal Means employed 
in their Direction, Canonical Regulations concerning Sisters, and the 
Obligations of the Vows. A brief introduction explains some can- 
onical terms. Father Kirsch has judiciously adapted the material to 
American readers and has added a valuable bibliography. 


In general, the book is excellent: complete, sound, practical. An 
enumeration of its specific good points would be too lengthy. Suffice 
to say that it should be very helpful to confessors or directors of Sis- 
ters, as well as to all priests and seminarians. By reading it, supe- 
riors of Sisters would get a better understanding not only of the 
work of the confessor, but of the whole religious life. 


It seems advisable to indicate here some points that might puzzle 
the reader. The author is too much addicted to “‘must’’; he does 
not distinguish with sufficient care between what he counsels and 
what he really considers of obligation. Moreover, although he 
apparently wanted to help the average priest commissioned with the 
spiritual care of Sisters, yet the comprehensiveness of the work and 
the indiscriminate references to ‘‘the priest,’’ ‘‘the confessor,’ ‘‘the 
spiritual director,’’ create the impression that he has in mind a priest 
who spends his whole time in a convent. In fact, the seminarian 
and young priest might be confused, even discouraged, by the mul- 
tiplicity of details. Better for them to read the book for the general 
impression, then return to the details when this knowledge is 
required. 

Regarding the confessor in particular, the author seems prone to 
have him mix too much in external affairs. As one instance of sev- 
eral, I cite the following: ‘“The confessor should not dismiss lightly 
the complaints that may be made by the superior on the above points 
(i.e. abuses regarding religious exercises), but should diligently 
inquire into the matter.’’ I fail to see how a confessor is justified 
in using the complaints of the superior as a handle for any ques- 
tioning of his penitents—G. KELLY, S.J. 
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A BOOK OF SIMPLE WORDS. By a Sister of Notre Dame (de Namur). 
Pp. 240. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York, 1942. $2.00. 


In simple words the author has given us the result of much 
study—study of the personality of Christ. The charm and natural- 
ness of an essay are brought to this series of spiritual reflections. The 
book might be said to tell the story of Christ’s public life. It is 
selective in that the author has chosen from the Gospel story inci- 
dents revealing the facets of the personality of Christ too often over- 
looked or little realized in our reading of the evangelists. A careful, 
prayerful reading of this book will give more than knowledge; it is 
meant to lead the reader to a personal experience of Jesus Christ. 

Lacking entirely the formalism of a manual, the book should 
prove interesting and profitable as a source of suggestions for medi- 
tation. A miracle is recounted; a lesson suggested, or attention 
called to a phase of the Savior’s character; a brief and pertinent 
exhortation is given; artistically the author appeals to three facul- 
ties of the soul: the memory, intellect, and will. The truths pro- 
posed and the lessons logically drawn are solid, but expressed in a 
language that sometimes draws attention to itself because of emo- 
tional expression and occasional clichés. The publisher has pro- 
vided a medium of expression worthy of the thought, for the 
printing is attractive, even artistic—M. D. CURRIGAN, S.J. 


THE PATER NOSTER OF SAINT TERESA. Translated and adapted by 
the Reverend William J. Doheny, C.S.C., J.U.D. Pp. x + 150. 
The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 1942. Cloth, $1.50; 
paper, $1.00. 

This work is simply the concluding portion of St. Teresa’s 
The Way of Perfection. Since its subject-matter is sublime, and 
since it is from the seraphic heart and the classical pen of the great 
Spanish Princess of Mystics, it needs no commendation. 

By way of introduction and to establish the setting, Father 
Doheny gives excerpts (28 pages) from the preceding chapters of 
The Way. In these will be found some of St. Teresa’s ideas and 
exhortations on such things as religious poverty, charity, detach- 
ment, and the need of praying for preachers and scholars. In reality 
nearly all the chief points of the religious life are touched upon 
briefly. 

In this treatise on the “Our Father” occurs the well-known 
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account of a nun who once went to St. Teresa in a state of the 
greatest desolation because she could not, like other companions of 
the Carmelite foundress, practice mental prayer and ‘‘raise herself to 
contemplation.’’ Upon questioning her as to how she did pray, 
St. Teresa found out that the unhappy sister was accustomed to 
recite the Lord’s prayer in such a way as at the same time to arrive 
“‘at the prayer of pure contemplation. Our Lord raised her even to 
the prayer of union. It was evident .. . that she had received the 
highest favors in prayer’ (page 52). ) 

At the end of her commentary St. Teresa writes: “If we under- 
stand how we ought to recite the Pater Noster perfectly, we shall 
know how to recite all other vocal prayers. See how our Lord has 
assisted me in this work. He has taught both you and me the way 
of perfection. ... I assure you that I never dreamed this prayer 
contained such deep secrets. You will notice that it sums up the 
entire spiritual life, from its first beginning to that point where the 
soul is lost entirely in God.” 

If one were to say the “Our Father,’’ especially the third peti- 
tion, ‘“Thy will be done,’’ realizing and meaning thoroughly, prac- 
tically, and persistently, what one says, then one would be very 
holy indeed.—G. A. ELLARD, S.J. 


TEN BLESSED YEARS. By Clara M. Tiry. Pp. 306. The Apostolate of 
Suffering, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 1939. $1.50. 
HAPPY HOURS WITH CHRIST. By Clara M. Tiry. Pp. 187. The 
Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 1940. $1.75. 
A unique society has come into existence in the city of Milwau- 
kee in recent years and has spread throughout the country. In 1926 
a young woman in Milwaukee, who had been weighed down with 
constant sickness from babyhood, conceived the idea of establishing 
a society whereby the sick and all others who have any kind of suf- 
fering whatever to bear could be united together in offering it to 
God. With the assistance of the present bishop of Fargo, N. D., 
the Most Reverend Aloysius J. Muench, who at the time was 
serving in the capacity of assistant pastor in a Milwaukee parish. 
the Apostolate of Suffering was established. 
Ten Blessed Years tells the story of the Apostolate in the words 
of its foundress, Miss Clara M. Tiry. Through the Catholic Press 
in the United States the Apostolate was brought to the attention of 
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the suffering, and the society grew rapidly in membership. The 
book gives an account of the activities of the Apostolate and a short 
sketch of the life of its patron saint, St. Lidwina of Schiedam, a 
fifteenth century Dutch girl. In the foreword Bishop Muench 
tells of the spirit that animates the Apostolate: ‘“Through the 
Apostolate they feel again the healing hand of Christ, Who loved 
the sick. It is like balm on a burning wound—Christ’s consola- 
tion that life is yet worth while; that the sick may share in His 
redemptive work.” 

Happy Hours with Christ is a collection of twenty-seven 
groups of meditations, prayers and spiritual readings for the sick. 
They are appropriately arranged according to the various liturgi- 
cal seasons. Through them the sick are brought to a deeper realiza- 
tion of their mighty vocation of suffering and are enabled to bear 
their pain with greater love and generosity.—W. J. BURTON, S.J. 


HOPE OF LIFE. By Sister Monica, Ph.D. Pp. vii + 162. P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons, New York, 1942. $1.35. 


This tersely written little book from the talented pen of a well- 
known historical and spiritual writer is intended primarily for reli- 
gious, although the lay person will find in it much food for reflec- 
tion. The author writes of death, dreaded death; but death, the 
door to life. Only a soul that has loved much both God and man 
and has meditated long on a personal God could have made these 
reflections. 

Some undertaking fails, friends turn against us, love is spurned. 
And we sit at the roadside brooding. I am so unimportant. But I 
am important to God. He wants me. When the supreme moment 
comes, why is it that we die alone? We have a longing for com- 
pany, a craving for human sympathy. But there comes a time when 
human sympathy will not satisfy; we must have the divine. Let 
me cling to God. I must keep my heart clean in its impulses and its 
choices; I must keep my gaze clean, or I lose the way. Arrived at 
my home I shall find happiness. There will every longing be ful- 
filled. 

Each chapter is a development of a Scriptural passage. Inter- 
esting anecdotes adorn the work, and the author draws on the his- 
tory of the early Christians and the catacombs for lucid illustra- 
tions of faith and hope of a new life after death.—F. B. PONDER, S.J. 
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THESE TWO HANDS. By the Reverend E. J. Edwards, S.V.D. Pp. ix +- 
203. The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 1942. $2.25. 


The author, who will be remembered for his last year’s success, 
Thy People, My People, gives us an even better story in his new 
book. The desperate attempts of the missionary hero, Father 
Templeton, to rid himself of a phobia that has coiled itself around 
his soul furnish a psychological struggle of considerable interest. 


The story begins with Father Templeton refusing to minister 
to a dying leper. Faced by his own cowardice, he realizes that his 
Superior, in sending him to the remote tropical Island of Piloan, 
is giving him a chance to make a last stand against his fear. The 
account of the many trials he is forced to endure and the record of 
his ultimate fight through to heroism constitute the remainder of 
the story. 

Many of the scenes are dramatic and exciting. The author has 
handled with plausibility a deep-sea encounter with a devil fish, an 
altercation with a madman, a plague, a fire—just about everything 
that could harass the soul of a missioner. Father Edwards’ own 
experience in the mission fields has enabled him to handle his story 
with authority, and his narrative moves swiftly, smoothly. 

—J. J. WALSH, S.J. 


THE WAY OF THE BLESSED CHRIST. By the Reverend Vincent Kien- 
berger, O.P. Pp. xii + 260. Longmans, Green and Co., New York, 


1942. $2.25. 


The reverend author, widely known for his retreats to priests and 
religious, here presents us with thirty-three finely etched vignettes of 
the life of Christ. In them we behold the Blessed Christ’s inimitable 
way with men against a background of vivid local color and atmos- 
phere. The Old Testament is deftly put at the service of the New. 
The style is graphic and dramatic, but sometimes strains for effect. 
This is a good book for reféctory reading during the time of retreat. 
Archbishop Samuel A. Stritch, D.D., writes the Foreword. 

—A. KLAAS, S.J. 
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THE MARCH TO LIBERATION. By Yves Simon. Translated from the French by 
Victor M. Hamm. Pp. 112. The Tower Press, Milwaukee, 1942. $2.00. 


Writing with the keen, analytic perception typical of the French, Prof. Simon 
of Notre Dame studies the preludes to the present drama, ‘‘international civil 
war,”’ places the blame of France’s demise on the temporizers and expediency- 
seekers, hopefully rallies free men to the fight for world-liberation in the spirit 
of the brave few of France who, in night’s deepest darkness, fought through to 
the light. 


MARYKNOLL MISSION LETTERS: FALL 1942. Pp. viii + 55. Field Afar Press, 
New York, 1942. $ .50. 


Here is a newsreel view, filled with close-ups of wartime life in the Maryknoll 
missions. They are front-line shots, covering Hawaii, the Philippines, Hong 
Kong, South China, and even the resettlement of Japanese Catholics in Seattle. 
In all of them the word-pictures of bishops, priests, and nuns bring back to the 
States an authentic and appealing portrayal of heroic patience, courage, and faith. 


MARY OF THE MAGNIFICAT. By Elizabeth Hart, A Religious of the Cenacle. 
Pp. 58. Sheed and Ward, New York, 1942. $1.00. 


In the light of our Lady's glorious Canticle, the Magnificat, Mother Hart paints 
for us the youthful Mary of the first four joyful mysteries. With inspired stroke, 
she depicts the rich inner life of Mary, her hopes and plans and joys, as she accom- 
plishes her tremendous part in the Incarnation. Mother Hart’s simple, inspira- 
tional commentary on the Gospel narrative enables us to realize more fully how 
it was that Mary ‘‘found so much in God to think about, understood His ways 
so well, and did His will with so much love.” 


PRAYING WITH THE POVERELLO. By Sister Mary Aloysi Kiener, S.N.D. Pp. 210. 
Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., New York and Cincinnati, 1943. $1.50. 


In this little book, Sister Mary Aloysi contrasts the genuine joy, the serenity 
of soul, the charity towards all men, and the consuming, all-embracing love of 
God of the Little Poor Man of Assisi with the spirit of strife and hatred and 
warfare that is devouring the world today. Taking in turn each line of Saint 
Francis’ invocation to Heaven, beginning, ‘“‘Lord, make me an instrument of 
peace!’’, she meditates in print, bringing to light the wealth of meaning hidden 
in the Saint’s inspired invocation, and prayerfully drawing applications to mod- 
ern problems of peace. ‘“The bitterness of world strife meets the sweetness of 
the song of Francis; and nothing is left but faith, and love, and light, and joy.” 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS AND THE PAPACY. By Kurt F. Reinhardt, 
Ph.D. Pp. 26. The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 1942. $ .25. 12 or 
more, $ .15 each. 


The distinguished Stanford University professor discusses, with clarity and 
cogency, the efforts of the recent Popes toward the preservation or restoration of 
peace. He stigmatizes the pre-war isolationism, with special reference to Catholics 
in the United States, as being at variance with papal endeavor to bring about 
cooperative international effort in reconsecrating modern society to Christian prin- 
ciples. The booklet deserves the serious attention of those especially who are in a 
position to influence students. 
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January 19, 1943: The Sacred Congregation of Rites discussed the 
introduction of the cause of beatification of Pope Pius X, which was 
first proposed in 1923. Preliminary investigations have been con- 
ducted in the dioceses of Traviso, Mantua, Venice and Rome. Last 
November the same Sacred Congregation issued a decree that 
approved the writings of the late Pontiff. 


January 4, 1943: In the presence of His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, 
Cardinal Carlo Salotti read a decree of the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites which formally recognized the heroic virtues of Katheri Tekak- 
witha, the Lily of the Mohawks, thus advancing her cause of beatifi- 
cation another step, namely, to the proof of the miracles proposed 
as having been worked through her intercession. 


November, 1942: The Sacred Penitentiary issued a new decrece 
concerning indulgenced crucifixes in which it declared that, no mat- 


ter by whom crucifixes may have been blessed, a plenary indulgence 
for kissing them may be gained only in articulo mortis—at the 
moment of death. and subject to conditions laid down in previous 
decrees. 


The new decree recalls that crucifixes have been distributed with 
the statement that the sick may gain a plenary indulgence every time 
that, with proper dispositions, they kiss such a blessed crucifix. Such 
a statement is contrary to previous decrees of June 10, 1914, and 
June 21, 1929, which declared that ‘‘anyone of the faithful being 
at the point of death, who shall kiss such a blessed crucifix, even if 
it does not belong to him, or who shall touch it in any way, pro- 
vided that having gone to confession and received Holy Commun- 
ion, or if he was unable to do this, being at least contrite, shall have 
invoked the Most Holy Name of Jesus by pronouncing it, if he 
could, or if not by devoutly invoking it internally in his heart, and 
who shall patiently accept death from the hand of God as the wages 
of sin, shall be able to gain a plenary indulgence.” In the present 
decree the Sacred Penitentiary declares that this indulgence is gained 
at the moment of death, not before. 
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ial 
Does the obligation of confessional secrecy extend to questions 
asked after one has received absolution? 


We presume that the questioner is referring to questions asked 
immediately after the absolution is given, that is, while the penitent 
is still in the confessional. These questions, whether asked by priest 
or penitent, are considered as part of the confession if they deal with 
matters already confessed or other matters of conscience. The obliga- 
tion of secrecy would, therefore, extend to them in the same way 
that it would if they had been asked before the absolution was given. 
If the questions did not refer to to the matter confessed or to con- 
science, they would not be considered the object of Sacramental 
secrecy. 

ssi 

From some of the communications recently published in your Review 
it appears that some religious hesitate to manifest their difficulties with 
obedience and charity because in so doing they must manifest the faults 
of the superior or of the community. As a matter of fact, | know of cases 
in which the superior told the members of the community that if they spoke 
of these things either to the confessor or on the occasion of the epis- 
copal visitation they would be guilty of disloyalty to their community. Can 
you give us the "correct doctrine” in this matter? 


The superiors and religious mentioned above very likely have a 
false notion of the sin of detraction. Detraction is committed when 
one reveals the hidden faults of another without a justifying reason. 
When such faults are revealed for a sufficient reason, there is no detrac- 
tion; and the revelation may even be obligatory. 

Ordinarily, religious should not speak to those outside their 
own community about the faults of the community. This rule 
should be observed even with members of the same order who live 
in another community. To violate this rule without good reason 
would be more than mere disloyalty to the community; it would be 
an injustice, and in serious matters it would be a serious sin. 

Theologians commonly teach that one is justified in revealing 
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even the hidden serious sins of others to a prudent man, when this 
is necessary for obtaining advice or peace of mind. Certainly this 
justifying reason is present in the confessional. And all religious 
profit by it. Many of the difficulties of the religious life pertain to 
common life and obedience. If we were not permitted to speak of 
these things in the confessional, then we should be deprived of the 
counsel and peace of soul that is essential to our life. 

The purpose of the episcopal visitation is the good of the 
Church. If information that pertains to the visitation is held back, 
this purpose cannot be realized. Hence the common good demands 
that this information be given, and the Church strictly prescribes it 
(cf. canons 513 § 1; 618 § 2). And the same is to be said of the 
visitation made by our own major superiors. If we could not speak 
to them of our difficulties with immediate superiors the door would 
be thrown wide open to tyranny. 

The answer given here is not a justification for idle gossip or 
tale-bearing. These are always wrong, whether in or out of the 
confessional, whether to inferiors or superiors. Nor do we wish to 
justify those who complain to higher superiors about difficulties 
in the community before they give the local superior a fair oppor- 
tunity to know of and correct the difficulty. Finally, we think all 
religious should keep in mind that they are not to bother the con- 
fessor about community affairs that do not in some real way 
involve their own consciences. 


—!10— 

What is the difference between a permission given by a superior, and 
a dispensation from the constitutions? Please give an example of each. 

Many provisions of the constitutions of religious allow certain 
things to be done, provided the religious obtain the permission of 
his superiors. Thus, permission must be obtained to go out of the 
house, to write letters, to visit externs in the parlor, to use money, 
and so forth. These things are allowed conditionally, namely, 
that the permission of the superior be obtained either in each par- 
ticular case, or a general permission governing a series of acts. 


A dispensation, on the contrary, is an exception to the rule. 
Under normal circumstances the provisions of the constitutions are 
to be observed by all. Occasionally, however, because of special 
circumstances, there is need of an exception, in which case the supe- 
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rior dispenses the subject from the obligation imposed by the con- 
stitutions. These exceptions are usally limited by the constitutions 
themselves to minor disciplinary matters. Thus, the superior may 
be allowed to dispense individuals from the rule of special fasts or 
abstinence prescribed by the constitutions over and above those 
prescribed by the general law of the Church. 


_ 

Is it true that the Father General of the Crosier Fathers can dele- 
gate "any priest” to bless beads with the Crosier indulgence, as stated on 
page 423 of Review for Religious for 1942? 

We take this occasion to correct the statement referred to. A 
Crosier Father very kindly informed us that Pope Pius XI had 
withdrawn this faculty granted by Pope Pius X. Hence the faculty 
will have to be obtained from the Holy See (Sacred Penitentiary). 


oxen f Bsa 
For some years past we have been giving our canonicals, in addi- 
tion to their religious training and courses in religion, instruction in Gre- 
gorian chant, physical education, simple lettering and designing, and 


English used in their religion assignments. We should like to have your 
opinion as to whether or not this amount of study is contrary to the wishes 
of the Church for novices who are making their canonical year. 

Provided these courses do not take up more than one hour a 
day, and are intended for the personal benefit of the novice rather 
than as a preparation for teaching these subjects, they may be 
allowed. Perhaps we shall be able to treat this subject at greater 
length in some future number of the REVIEW. 


—i3— 

What obligation has a superior to mail letters that are given to him 
to mail? May he destroy them without notifying the religious concerned? 

Letters sent by a religious to the Holy See and other superiors 
mentioned in canon 611 must be mailed promptly, without inspec- 
tion, and without questioning. As for other letters, the power of 
superiors will depend on the provisions of individual institutes. The 
power ordinarily given to superiors is that of inspection or censor- 
ship. This power is a limitation of a natural right of the subject; 
it should be interpreted strictly and may not be used arbitrarily. 
Ordinarily, superiors are obliged to inform the writer or the addres- 
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see if they do not deliver or mail a letter, as the purpose of the regu- 
lations controliing mail can be fully attained without the suppres- 
sion of this information. The gravity of the obligation will be pro- 
portionate to the importance of the matter to the writer, addressee, 
or both. Certainly it is a serious obligation when it concerns con- 
sultation on important matters. 


fae 
Can I, as a member of the Third Order of St. Francis, gain the Porti- 
uncula Indulgence in our convent chapel, or must | go out to one of the 
churches designated by the Ordinary for the laity? If! can gain these 
indulgences in our chapel, does it suffice to step out into the corridor 
between visits? 


You can gain the Portiuncula Indulgence in your convent 
chapel, for in his Motu Proprio of June 9, 1910, Pope Pius X 
granted the privilege of gaining this indulgence “‘to all the faithful 
of both sexes living in common who visit their own church, or, if 
they have no church, their own domestic oratory in which the 
Blessed Sacrament is reserved.’’ It. suffices to step out into the cor- 


ridor between the visits. 


one | Bae 

In a chapel where the Blessed Sacrament is exposed during Mass, is it 
necessary for nuns to genuflect on both knees when going up to Holy 
Communion? 

Following the regulations for the server at Mass at an altar 
where the Blessed Sacrament is exposed, religious should genuflect 
on both knees only upon entering the chapel and leaving it, and 
whenever they pass before the Blessed Sacrament. Hence if they 
go to the communion rail on the same side as the pew from which 
they came, there is no need for a genuflection. 


lo 
Should children be taught to genuflect when going from their pew to 
the railing to receive Holy Communion? 
There are no positive general regulations in this matter. The 
custom of the diocese or parish is to be followed. 
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